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Who’s Going to Step into 
their Shoes... . back at the office? 


With new workers taking the place of men in uniform, 
America’s millions of office machines become a priceless war-time asset 


“Yes, Mr. Atherton, these accounting machines 
are giving us just what we needed. Should 
have had them long ago. The new men? Oh, 
they’re coming along all right. Right now, of 
course, they can’t carry the load that 
Brown and Miller used to handle, but what 
we lose on that score these Underwood Elliott 
Fishers will more than make up. You should 
see how simple they make stock record con- 
trol, order writing, billing ... one short-cut 
after another, yet with complete accuracy!” 


Copyright 1942, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


This young lady and her Underwood Payroll 
Machine are fighting on the side of the Allies. 
You see, the draft and enlistments greatly in- 
creased the work of the Payroll Department 

. $0 many new names to handle! And then 
several of that Department's best men marched 
off in uniform. Yet all hands are being paid 
promptly, accurately and with adequate, ex- 
planatory data. Thus, time and energy are be- 
ing saved for the production of materials to 
back up the good men who left. 


Maybe this happens in your office . . . work de- 
layed because two workers need the same 
typewriter. Make sure immediately that you 
have enough machines to go ‘round and that 
every one is in good operating condition. When 
good men leave your payroll for Uncle Sam’s. 
office personnel will have to work harder than 
ever. Give them the facilities to make the extra 
effort count. Do away with typing bottlenecks. 


“Jim, do you think we're doing all right? After all, 
we haven’t had much experience with this 
type of work.” The operator of the Under- 
wood Sundstrand Adding-Figuring Machine 
stops for a moment to answer: “I know we're 
doing all right and it’s because of this little 
machine. Suppose we had to make all these 
calculations with no help except pencil and 
paper! We'd never be able to double check 
every step and be sure of our ground. Just 
wouldn't have enough time or energy left.’ 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Helps Speed the Nation's Victory! 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
One Park Ave., N. Y. Sales and Service Everywhere 
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— QUIT FOR FLEET OPERATORS 
whe wearil lo keep om rolling! 


@ WHAT Is THE “RIDE IMPROVER?” 





BROTHER, it’s the toughest grease gun ever 
built. It will grease loaded trucks. It will free 
the tightest shackles. It’s air-operated . . . no fire 
hazard here! You'll find the Ride Improver at 
Cities Service stations only! 


mM ps 


NOW THIS is really something. You know the 
losses on your books due to dirty lubrication? 
Well .. . it can’t happen here! Sealed Lubrica- 
tion is the cleanliness guaranteed method—the 
grease is sealed at the refinery . . . flows direct 
from the container to the vital parts of your 
trucks. Another Cities Service special! 


BECAUSE —they are tough, heat-resistant, 
water-resistant — and they’re sealed from the 












= refinery to the shackle. That means clean, dirt- 
ine free, abrasive-free, moisture-free lubrication. 
ae You can get Trojan Lubricants at Cities Service 
ese stations — nowhere else! 
d 
eck 
just 
. FORVICTORY 
ili AND IT ALL ADDS UP TO THIS: Trucks on the road make BUY 
5 Z money ... trucks in a repair shop lose money. Keep ’em rolling etn 
with the Cities Service Ride Improver . . . Sealed Lubrication — 
... and Trojan Lubricants . .. and count your extra profits! 
Oil is Ammunition— Use it Wisely! 
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Were backing them up” 


Marching right along with the armed forces of 
this country are thousands of telephone workers. 

They work side by side with the Army and 
Navy. Wherever the need is communications, you 
are likely to find telephone men and their trucks 
and materials. 

Day and night the order is for speed and more 
speed. 

They wear no uniforms, these telephone 
workers, but men in uniform know how much 
they are putting into the Nation’s biggest job. 
They see it first-hand and they know it is first-rate. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





@ “THE TELEPHONE HOUR"’ IS BROADCAST EVERY 
MONDAY EVENING OVER THE N. B. C. RED NETWORK 











CONVENIENT SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


FORBES, The Interpreter of Business Informs! 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Interprets! 
Inspires! 3-1-42 


MN OO B,.. ws dnuececcecs Please enter a 
subscription to FORBES as indicated: ‘ 
Check Choice 


Oe ee C) 1 Year (*Save $2). .$4 

Add C) 2 Years (*Save $6). .$6 
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LINE EDITORIALS 


Good stocks should be not very far 
from bottom. 


Investing is preferable to speculating, 
Margin trading in stocks or commod- 


ities is not recommended under exist- 
ing eruptive conditions. 


a ee ee ee ae ee 


As long as wages rise, the cost of liv. 
ing, too, will rise. 


Prediction: War conditions will be 
very different twelve months hence. 


But meanwhile the democracies must 
wage all-out war. 


Are you ready for March 15? 
Our No. 1 shortage: Time. 
Under-rated: The Dutch and the Japs. 


Washington should declare closed the 
season for closed shop warfare. 


Our present form of government: 
Government by Executive. 


om. gpe se eonl[U6U6Lee!lCOUeelUCl elhCU!lU CU ee OlUe:-lC(C CC a 9 ee ee a ee ee eee ee 


No acute oil shortage looms. Demand 
will diminish. 


At last small business is getting a bet- 
ter look-in war-orderwise. 


War tidings should improve about the 
time the sap begins to rise. 


Cut local taxes. 


2. Ulc= = «se «=, se ese es OUelUcelOOe, 


Hoarding hurts, doesn’t help. 


To aid those temporarily unemployed, 
let the Government aid States. 


U-boats won’t sink the U. S. 


How much has Washington econo § 
mized? Get a microscope. 





War output is getting into its stride. 





re 





Industry cannot afford self-imposed si 
lence when Washington has such a 
army of press agents. 
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WHAT'S 
AHEAD 


Cart Crow, who has spent many 
years in the Far East and knows much 
about business and psychological con- 
ditions in the land of the Setting Sun, 
is busy at work on an article showing 
how a large number of American busi- 
ness men are innocently spreading 
ing propaganda. He says there is a 
general misunderstanding in the United 
States on the part of business men 
about the attitude of the Jap industri- 
alists. The general impression here is 
that the industrialists have bitterly op- 
posed the aggressive plans of the mili- 
tary clique. Crow says this is quite 
wrong. The honest American business 
man doesn’t realize that the two have 
worked hand in glove. Every factory, 
every mine, every system of distribu- 
tion taken over by the advancing Japa- 
nese armies in China has been given 
to one of the big Osaka companies. 
The list of these Chinese companies 
which have been stolen by the Japa- 
nese capitalists is so large it would fill 
several pages of ForBes. The confisca- 
tion of properties in the Philippines 
and in Singapore has just begun. 
Watch for this article! It scotches an 
impression which is pretty general 
throughout the United States. 


x * * 


Also coming up soon is another ar- 
ticle about new material sources from 
the typewriter of FRANK HENtus, whose 
article New MaTeriAts Come To U.S. 
RescuE appears on page 12 of this 
issue. Henius is the author of “THE 
ABC oF Foreicn TraDE” and has 
made many studies of the possibilities 
of obtaining alternate supply sources. 
His next article deals with metals, and 
we hope to bring it to you quickly. 


x & fF 


Don’t forget, too, that March 15th 
will bring you another ForBes Fore- 
Cast issue in which leading authorities 
will peer ahead and give their ideas of 
what we may expect in the next three 
months. B. C. ForBEs on general busi- 


tess conditions, GENE Ross on the ° 


tutlook in Washington, Wituiam F. 

Brooks on the international situation, 

aid many others will be included. 
—THE Epirors. 
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READERS SAY: 





WHAT BUSINESS NEEDS 


I was very much impressed by your edi- 
torial in the Jan. 15 issue entitled “Editorial 
Progress.” 

The revolutionary changes made in our 
form of government, the relation of business 
to government and of the people as a whole 
to this new ideology is such that a voice is 
meeded to speak for business and for the 
public. With the plan that you have out- 
lined, I believe Fornes can be that voice. 

Business needs someone (1) to take a 
stand against the closed shop and check-off 
system, (2) to bring us back to a normal 
work week of 48 hours, (3) to take a stand 
against time and one-half and double time 
for Saturdays and Sundays where men have 
not worked more than 48 hours and there 
is no logical reason for this increase, (4) to 
take a stand against increase in social se- 
curity tax, (5) to take a stand against the 
discrimination in favor of labor and agri- 
culture in price control legislation, and (6) 
to take a stand for the purpose of throwing 
out the large number of fellow travelers in 
government jobs and to back up the Dies 
committee in the splendid work they are 
doing for America.—E. S. Evans, president, 
Evans Products Co., Detroit, Mich. 


FROM A FARMER 


A farmer subscriber wishes to send special 
congratulations to you on the 25th anni- 


versary of Fores. America 
Forses! 

You don’t understand our farm problem. 
But I like your brave words.—G. C. Hitcu- 


cock, Tescott, Kan. 


appreciates 


HELP AND INSPIRATION 


I would like to join with the hundreds of 
others who have congratulated you on reach- 
ing your 25th anniversary. 

I have been a reader of your magazine 
for some time and, being a young salesman, 
interesting and helpful articles in your mag- 
azine have proven invaluable. 

Especially have I enjoyed the stories of 
the lives of successful business men, which 
tend to give me inspiration to continue to 
earn headway.—Stantey J. Gates, Utica, 
N. Y. 


STANDBY 


I wish you a happy Silver Anniversary. I 
thought I had been reading Forses for more 
than 25 years, but upon second thought, 
that is quite a span of years. 

Unlike most publications, there is hardly 
a line in any issue of Forses which I feel 
that I can afford to miss. 

While cleaning out an accumulation of 
clippings recently, I decided not to destroy 
Forses’ “Thoughts on the Business of Life” 
and writings of the late Arthur Brisbane.— 
James L. Recan, Regan Service, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif, 











To Mahe Your Start Easy 


Under present conditions our popular 
‘modified’ policies are particularly 
attractive. They carry a substantially 
lower premium for the 
first few years. 


Details on request — no obligation. 


Sromrance 


Company of Awertre 


Heume Ofhos NEWARK NA 
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WASTE CARTONS 


It saddens me to read on the side of , 
shipping carton “Don’t throw this carton 
away, save it for national defense.” Yet, any 
number of inquiries we have sent out to seek 
those who want them have gone unanswered, 
I hate to throw them away, but if no on 
can re-use them that’s what I'll have to do 
soon, because they have grown to such num. 
bers that continued saving of them is out of 
the question. They are worth from 5 cents 
to 32 cents apiece. Why can’t they be 
shipped to a central receiving warehouse 
where plants and factories can buy them? 
I think the freight rate is 50 cents per 100 
lbs.—G. R. Wyatt, Morganton, N. C. 


TAXPAYER PROTESTS 


The achievements of Leland James oj 
Portland, Ore., described in your artic 
“Everything That’s Loose at Both Ends” jn 
your Jan. 15 issue, prompts a comment: 

This picture would be entirely differen 
if Mr. James and other truckers using the 
highways were obliged to absorb the full 
cost of using the improved roads. You vill 
respond by stating that they pay many dif. 
ferent taxes, and that they are high in the 
aggregate. Let us first accept the Federal 
statement that from 70% to 75% of all taxes 
collected for highway use come from the 
pleasure car, and at the same time bear in 
mind that the heavy duty highways are built 
for the trucks alone. .. . 

In the average city, and particularly in 
Dayton, trucks can and do use the streets as 
depots and park wherever they please, re. 
stricted or otherwise. 

I am not attempting to belittle what has 
been accomplished by the trucker. But he 
never did a thing towards providing for his 
right of way and objects when the taxpayer 
makes an effort to obtain a “new deal.”— 
H. E. Warsurton, Dayton, Ohio. 


THOUGHT PROVOKING 


Forses is very interesting and thought 
provoking and I enjoy reading it.—Dormas 
E. Ricuarpson, The Judd Richardson Co. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


100% USEFUL 


I would like to ask that you publish in 
each issue one or two absolutely worthless 
articles. I ask this as I have a habit of 
“tearing out” pages that are useful to me 
in my business. As often as not (exagger® 
tion 00.0%) I find my “file copy” of Forses 
consists of the front and back covers and & 
few miscellaneous pages.—Warren F. Rav- 
po.pH, Reading, Pa. 


STOCK MARKET VIEW 


The market as well as business will not 
advance until the uncertainties are removed 
by Washington. 

Hitler and the Japs have made it certain 
to succeed at first because of their initiative 
and knowing what to do in advance. Because 
of this we have to take a licking at first 
until we make our preparations to meet 
theirs. 

So, too, with business and the stock mat 
ket. They are only awaiting their cue from 
actions by Washington as to whether Capi 
is going to be allowed to exist or whether 
Socialization is to continue—L. D. Mott 
raM, M.D., Modesto, Calif. 


















‘‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING”’ 
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La Are Stockholders Criminals? our purpose to rob you of the fruits of your frugality.” 

“We don’t give a hang about what happens to stock- Indeed, there has existed, not without some founda- 
holders.” Not only has that statement been made to "09+ suspicion that Washington has deliberately 
various trustees of stockholders, company presidents, sought to strafe stockholders, to throttle private enter- 

po : who have been summoned to Washington regarding prise, in order to exalt its own authority, in order to 
e ba . . ° 

nds” in prices, but the whole attitude of the present Federal transform this democracy anes bureaucracy, oom order 

ent: Administration has been similarly antagonistic to the  "° enthrone State Socialism, in order to establish total- 

wr frugal men and women who practiced self-denial in *@7#4nIsm. . f : 

he full order to supply capital for labor-giving enterprises, Is this fair? Is a ee that those who self- 

ou will enterprises upon which the very life of this nation to- sacrificingly contributed vitally to making America 

ds day depends. The Interstate Commerce Commission, what it is today received something approaching a 

Federal sometimes even the Federal courts, have accorded no square deal? 

— consideration whatsoever to stockholders—time and It’s up to business Bess ee 

we time again railway stockholders have been ordered baiting won’t be tolerated after the war. 

re built wiped out. 7 

wall Apparently the powers-that-be at Washington classi- 

mod fy stockholders with criminals, utterly undeserving of Forethought For Workers 

Ise, Te. reasonable treatment. ; 

Could anything be more unfair? Could anything be Our immediate all-out thought and effort must be 

“Ao more calculated to kill capital-raising? to win the war. But farsighted employers do well to 

for his The unhappy fact is that the mercilessness mani- plan how ” meet, as effectively as possible, the con- 

*T fested towards individuals and families who saved and _‘ditions which ied will bring. We all know that many 

invested money was potently responsible for the un- of OWE. MN;NE COTPOTRIERS ate being called upon to 
conscionable prolongation of appalling depression and subordinate their normal production to war produc- 
bend unemployment during the last decade. Under modern = 410- We all know that many of them, loaded with 

ORMAN industrial conditions, it takes, on the average, several colossal war contracts, have swollen their work forces 

om Co,, thousand dollars to provide the buildings, machinery unprecedentedly. We all know that, when war ends, 
and other equipment necessary to provide one job. millions of these extra employees will not be needed. 
Incentive to supply this capital has been discouraged, What can be done now to meet this looming, ap- 

lish in practically destroyed. pallingly serious problem? 

rs e Where would the United States be today if all our Westinghouse, under the farsighted helmsmanship 

to me previous Federal Administrations had followed such a of Andrew W. Robertson, has taken & mont commend. 

aggert- policy? Obviously, we never could have become the able, constructive step. It is setting aside, and will 

an “arsenal of democracy,” we never could have become ©°tinue to set aside monthly all through the war, 4% 

} D . 

. Ran- the mightiest power on earth, we never could have of 1% of ms huge payroll for the express purpose of 
stood up against such onslaughts as the Axis nations grub-staking ; those of its 78,000 workmen who will 
are waging against us today. have to be laid off when the Government stops war 

vill not The mainstay of America has been the many mil- work, Since the monthly payroll already exceeds $15,- 

emoved lions of thrifty men, women, families who denied 000,000 and ™ likely to rise, this means that about 

tain themselves the privilege of spending all their earnings $1,000,000 will be at Op a0 a Saleen 12 months. 
itiative and who furnished the vast funds which founded and Leading riry, Aaesnginee loaded with ee 

Because enabled American industry and business to eclipse Setting aside millions for “contingencies. 

at first anything in any other country, including Germany. Does not business statesmanship call for other 

>= The attitude of Washington seems to have been and companies doing something along the path blazoned 

ck mar: still seems to be: “You enabled America to attain DY Westinghouse? 

haw world leadership. But we no longer need you. It suits (Continued on page 26) 
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By GERALD LYONS 


MERICAN industry’s management 
and labor groups have promised 
our fighting forces one plane 

every four minutes, a tank every seven 
minutes and two ships a day. 

They are going to deliver on indus- 
try’s greatest challenge, fully realizing 
that this output is necessary “if,” in 
the words of Donald M. Nelson, “we 
are to lick an enemy who has won the 
first round.” 

As tools, they will use the techniques 
of scientific management—firmly rest- 
ed on a base of successful management- 
labor co-operation. 

They figure that since Uncle Sam is 
denied all the new and enlarged fac- 
tories, all the new machines that he 
needs by reason of lack of raw mate- 
rials and time, they—through these 
techniques—can increase output from 
10% to 50% with present machine 
and manpower. 


LABOR'S NEW ATTITUDE 


Owners and top managers of the na- 
tion’s industries have always been 
strong supporters of these procedures. 

What’s new to the layman is that 
labor, once their inveterate and implac- 
able foe, now embraces these prac- 
tices as eagerly as any management 
group; has, in fact, in many instances 
trained and experienced industrial en- 
gineers of its own. 

Management and labor both firmly 
embrace exactly the same techniques 
because experience has shown that 
they serve both groups to advantage— 
benefit each without in any way pe- 
nalizing or injuring the other. 

Through them, management gets 
high production at low unit cost; la- 
bor gets high earnings and reasonable 
work requirements. 

Time study, for example, assures 
management a fair day’s work for a 
fair day’s pay. At the same time, it 
protects the worker against speed-up 





GeraLp Lyons is a free-lance writer on busi- 
ness subjects. 
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Five Ways to Speed 





by providing an exact measure of a 
man’s ability on a given machine as 
distinct from the man-machine produc- 
tion. 

Virtually every job in the vast Gen- 
eral Motors domain—and many other 
operations of almost equal size—is 
standardized on a time study basis. 

In countless other plants, time study 
supports an incentive bonus system 
that rewards workers in direct propor- 
tion to effort expended yet gives man- 
agement measurable output for every 
penny it pays in wages. The average 
worker draws standard pay. The top 
worker can usually reach a 20% bo- 
nus; others generally split the average. 

Even Philip Murray has high praise 
for “a well-applied” time study, car- 
ried out by competent and experienced 
engineers. 

The thought behind union labor’s 
rightabout face on the hated stop- 
watch illustrates as well as anything 
can the economically-educated work- 
er’s 1942 view of his part in produc- 
tion. 

Instead of quarreling with manage- 
ment over division of a corporation’s 
pie, Clinton S. Golden, northeastern 
regional director of the Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee, says “the union 
now gets down to the job of co-operat- 
ing with management to enlarge the 
pie so that its members, as well as the 
corporation’s owners, may enjoy a 
larger piece of pie.” 

That is coming to be the generally- 
accepted union doctrine. It contem- 
plates a program of union-management 
co-operation designed to increase pro- 
ductive efficiency, eliminate waste and 
otherwise reduce costs. 

The National Association of Die 
Casting Workers, in its pamphlet “La- 
bor and Production,” puts it this way: 

“We believe that our people—wage 
earners, farmers and other producers 
—can have more only by producing 
more—not less.” 

Production control is another useful 





technique. Every factory has its share 
of old-fashioned machinery that re. 
quires modernization or replacement. 
Every factory has its share of faults in 
layout, in lax line-supervisorship, that 
slow up the movement of blueprints, 
materials, tools and men. 


BENEFITS FOR ALL 


These things cut production, impair 
earnings. In many plants, operators 
are vaguely aware of them and, in a 
general way, charge them up to over. 
head. But modern management tech- 
niques put a dollars-and-cents sign on 
them, show the loss they represent on 
every item and every day’s work. Im- 
provements follow in short order. Pro- 
duction goes up—and so do worker 
earnings. 

In earlier days, chiseling, short- 
sighted managements undertook to 





Here's How 


LL of the five ways to speed wat 
production, discussed in this a- 
ticle, are time-tested techniques of mo¢- 
ern industry. What’s more, they @ 
show benefits not only to managemetl, 
but to labor as well. 
These techniques are: 


1. Time Study. This assures mar- 
agement a fair day’s work for a fail 
day’s pay, while it protects workers 
against speed-ups. (Indeed, it often er 
courages incentive bonus plans.) 


2. Production Control. This less 
to the correction of inefficient equip 
ment, plant lay-out, etc., which reduce 
output of the company, as well as eat 
ings of workers. 


3. Job Evaluation. Besides ests) 
lishing the relative worth of tasks, and 
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make time study and production con- 
trol a sort of mechanistic device that 
they slapped on outmoded plants to 
needle greater production out of work- 
ers. 

That procedure is a relic of the past, 
especially in well-organized industries. 
The reason is that labor unions have 
their own industrial engineers at the 
service of local units, and when they 
don’t have them, they are quick to call 
in outside consultants—to help install, 
to check or to administer systems. 

Labor has found by experience that 
it can use modern management tech- 
niques to its profit as well as its pro- 
tection and it is losing no opportunity 
to take advantage of them. 

Job evaluation is another technique 
that brings a two-way benefit. It helps 
to establish the relative worth of tasks 
on the basis of their requirements in 
skill, experience and responsibility. It 
underlies an equitable rate structure. 

A recent experience of the Ford 
Company illustrates an extension of the 
job evaluation idea that industry will 
likely hear more of in days to come. 

When the automakers signed with 
the United Automobile Workers Union, 
it agreed to pay its employees wages as 
good as those paid for the same job 
anywhere in the country. That agree- 
ment launched one of the greatest sur- 
veys ever undertaken in industry. 
Every job covered by the contract was 
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the skills, responsibilities and experi- 
ence they require, job evaluation puts 
he right man on the right job, which 
is bound to result in greater efficiency 
all around. 


4. Suggestion Systems. They not 
oly give workers a voice in manage- 
ment, and rewards for ideas accepted; 
they also give management greater 
brain-power, which is needed now more 
than ever before. As often pointed out, 
bosses have no monopoly on knowledge 
and creative ability. 


5. Co-operative (Management- 
labor) Programs. Geared to reduce 
waste, improve products or operations, 
such programs can’t help but benefit 

groups, since greater efficiency 
means higher output at less cost for ~ 
lanagement, better earnings and 
vorking conditions for employees. 
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carefully analyzed and compared with 
every similar job elsewhere to the end 
that the Ford employee got a top wage. 

Industrial management experts say 
that this comparison of occupation for 
occupation and job for job to deter- 
mine wage rates is going soon to put 
an end to the old-fashioned, rule-of- 
thumb method that’s satisfied with the 
“average” wage for the same kind of 
community. 

Employee rating likewise springs 
from job evaluation. This is a proce- 
dure that compares personal produc- 
tion with standard requirements. 


IDEAS FROM WORKERS 


Suggestion awards are also highly 
effective, both in bringing efficiency to 
production and in morale-building. 

Workers like the suggestion box. 
because they believe management has 
no monopoly on knowledge. All work- 
ers, in varying degree, possess some 
knowledge of producing goods. Why 
limit industry to the use of knowledge 
of only those few workers for whom 
there are positions on the management 
side? Wasn’t William S. Knudsen a 
bench mechanic himself once? 

Files of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board contain many reports on 
companies that pay their workers cash 
awards for their suggestions. The basis 
of award is usually a percentage of the 
savings achieved. Many companies 
have found that this technique results 
in increased production as well as bet- 
ter morale. 

Several unions, like the National 
Association of Die Casting Workers, 
join management in setting up a re- 
search council “to co-operate fully in 
an effort to reduce waste, improve its 
product and equipment and increase 
the efficiency of its plants.” 

Charles Pack, president of the Doeh- 
ler Die Casting Company, with 4,000 
employees and three plants—in Toledo, 
Batavia, N. Y., and Pottstown, Pa.— 
credits this type of labor-management 
co-operation with the startling success 
of his company during the last several 
years. 

Pack reports that since he and his 
workers effected a co-operative pro- 
gram, he has seen his company’s busi- 
ness—in a highly competitive field— 
move from $7,500,000 in 1938 to $10,- 
500,000 in 1939, on to $15,000,000 in 
1940 and to $23,000,000 in 1941. His 
firm broke even in 1937, made $750,- 
000 in 1939 and $1,500,000 in 1940. 
Profit for 1941 was $1,297,000. 

These are the kind of results that 


have always stirred management’s en- 
thusiasm. One of the nation’s foremost 
consulting engineers—whose fees are 
usually paid by ownership—discussed 
the problem of war production over a 
coast-to-coast radio network the other 
night. 

He said: 

“Our own organization had experi- 
ence with 83 plants during 1941. In 
these plants, production was increased 
from 10 to 25% with existing facilities. 

“A nationally known steel foundry 
making major tank parts went from a 
production of some 300 tons to nearly 
1,000 tons a month, while the man 
hours per ton were cut 50%. In a 
large screw machine department, mak- 
ing small parts for planes and tanks, 
what was thought to be already maxi- 
mum production was increased by 
30%. A major steel mill increased 
production of its repair shop by 80%. 
This greatly reduced the idle time of 
productive equipment. Another plant, 
producing 90% of a vital non-ferrous 
metal, increased the output of its ex- 
isting facilites from 20 to 50%.” 


MEN VS. MACHINES 


Figures like that, pleasant as they 
were in the front office, struck cold 
fear into the hearts of workers. They 
used to see every improvement cut the 
floor right out from under their own 
jobs. In fact, the British Trade Union 
Council and some American trades 
union reports in early days assailed 
scientific management because the effi- 
ciency it brought did throw men out 
of work. Their words are biting. From 
the workers’ standpoint, the net effect 
of better techniques was that fewer 
workers turned out greater production 
at lower wages. 

That experience was apparently in 
the mind of a worker who once ques- 
tioned Clinton S. Golden on the sub- 
ject. 

Golden replied that under today’s 
arrangement every recorded instance 
where this problem has been faced, a 
mutually satisfactory solution has been 
evolved. 

Behind that answer is an important 
trend: 

Workers and management have sat 
down together to work out beforehand 
the human problem created by the 
technical improvement. 

Golden cited several instances. 

“In a fabricating plant employing 
800 workers, an automatic polishing 
machine was installed,” he recalled. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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AR has blacked out many of the 
W wena usual news channels. 

Censorship, communication, and 
propaganda difficulties beset the corre- 
spondents abroad and many American 
business men are finding need for guid- 
ance through the pathways of print. 

To evaluate properly the sometimes 
confusing dispatches from the warring 
capitals, the bewildered reader should 
know the background and the connec- 
tions of the sources quoted. He should 
know something of the practices of the 
official and semi-official news agencies 
abroad and something of the restric- 
tions of censorship and policy of the 
independent agencies at home. 

The three big news services, supply- 
ing virtually all of the American press, 
are The Associated Press, The United 
Press and the International News Ser- 
vice. All these maintain correspondents 
over the face of the map in neutral and 
Allied countries. All are independent, 
factual news-gatherers. All, since Pearl 
Harbor, are subject to United States 
government censorship, barred from 
revealing military information which 
might be of value to the enemy, but 
free in every other respect to print the 
news as they find it. They are in no 
sense “official” agencies of the govern- 
ment. All are privately owned. 


FOREIGN NEWS AGENCIES 
With the outbreak of war these asso- 


ciations and agencies naturally were 
barred from further maintaining their 
correspondents in enemy countries, 
and news from them is largely ob- 
tained through radio broadcasts of the 
official news agencies of the countries 
concerned. These agencies are quoted 
regularly in dispatches, and lack of 
familiarity with them has frequently 
confused even well-informed American 
readers. 

The principal foreign news agencies 





Wiuuam F. Brooks is Executive Editor of 
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most usually quoted in the United 


States from abroad are: 

Canapa, Canadian Press, co-opera- 
tive-newspaper-owned, official only in 
inclination, censored. 

FinanD, Finska Notisbyran, official, 
censored. 

France, Agence Havas, semi-official, 
censored, and generally regarded as 
the main outlet for governmentally in- 
spired news. 

GERMANY, Deutsches Nachrichten- 
buro (D.N.B.), government controlled, 
censored, inspired. 

Great Britain, The Press Associa- 
tion, official in inclination, censored, 
privately owned. 

Reuters, also official in inclination. 
censored. Privately owned. 

The Exchange Telegraph, same as 
above. 

Greece, Agence d’Athenes, official, 
censored. 

Itaty, Agence Stefani, official, cen- 
sored-and inspired. 

Japan, Domei Tsushin Sha, official, 
censored, inspired. 

Rumania, Rador, official, censored. 
inspired. 

Russia, Tass Agency, official, cen- 
sored, inspired. 

Spain, Agencia Fabra, official, cen- 
sored, inspired. 

SwepDEN, Tidningarnas Telegram- 
byra Aktiebolag, official, censored. 

SWITZERLAND, Agence Telegraphique 
Suisse, official, censored. 

Turkey, Agency Anatolle, official, 
censored, inspired. 

To be able to weigh the confusing 
news and radio dispatches from the 
warring capitals the bewildered reader 
should know that Domei and D.N.B. 
are, for all intents and purposes, vital 
parts of their governments, as likely 
to disseminate lies and unsubstantiated 
claims for propaganda purposes as 
they are to carry facts. 

The English agencies, along with a 
few of the smaller agencies in coun- 


tries like Switzerland, are ordinarily 
free of governmental restriction. But 
during a war their material is strictly 
scrutinized and censored and, as they 
are operated by nationals of the coun- 
tries involved, they naturally are anx- 
ious to put the best face on news af- 
fecting their lives and futures. Both 
the British and the United States gov. 
ernments, however, have adopted a 
policy of fighting lies with facts, and 
news emanating from sources within 
these countries may be relied upon if 
it is released at all. The censorship 
does not allow distortion of fact. In- 
formation believed to be helpful to the 
enemy is simply not published. 


WINNOWING NEWS 


The American news services receive 
the reports of all these agencies and 
seek to winnow the legitimate news 
from the propaganda, even dissemi- 
nating the latter, properly credited to 
the supplying agency, when it may 
show a trend of thought or action. 

The Danish, Dutch, Norwegian, Po- 
lish, Belgian and Czech agencies al- 
ready have been incorporated in, or 
allied with, the German official agency 
D.N.B. 

D.N.B., frequent source of Berlin 
dispatches, is the medium through 
which the Propaganda Ministry trans- 
mits virtually every item of govern- 
ment news and propaganda it desires 
to publicize. D.N.B. operates under 
the strict regimentation of the Reich. 
It, and the rest of the press, is con- 
sidered an active arm of the military 
and its blasts sweep ahead of the 
mechanized columns and _ parachute 
troops. It would transmit a news item 
considered detrimental to the Feuhrer 
or his cause about as quickly as a life- 
loving German Jew would stand in the 
Wilhelmstrasse and shout “Down with 
Hitler!” 

The Russian Agency Tass, the Japa- 
nese Domei, and the Italian Stefani are 
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the War News 


channels reflecting the ideological 
facets of their particular rulers. 

Each of these agencies distributes 
the legitimate news of its country inso- 
far as this news is not considered detri- 
mental to the nation and its purposes. 
The propaganda and argumentative ex- 
position is neatly wedged in and be- 
tween these news items. 

Sometimes the propaganda stories 
are news in themselves and are dis- 
seminated by the American services 
for this reason. For instance, if the 
D.N.B. looses a series of propaganda 
attacks against the ill-treatment of the 
German minority in Switzerland, for 
instance, the U. S. agencies distribute 
this to inform American readers. Since 
D.N.B. does nothing without the con- 
sent of the government it may be read- 
ily surmised that such stories—al- 
though the correspondent may believe 
them untrue—can have but one mean- 
ing. The government intends, or at 
least desires, to do something to “free 
these unhappy peoples from their 
shackles.” . 

The American reader must know the 
background of D.N.B., and what its 
job is, to weigh such dispatches. Too 
many readers accept headlines or cred- 
it lines at their face value. 


BE WARY OF D. N. B. 


The reader should be wary of stories 
broadcast by D.N.B. and Domei and 
attributed to “high sources” or “au- 
thoritative quarters.” These usually 
emanate from a Propaganda Ministry 
employee whose job it is to expound, 
“interpret” and predict—for propa- 
ganda purposes. These statements may 
or may not be true. Usually they are 
an intricate weaving together of both 
fact and fiction. When claims are made 
about military or diplomatic action af- 
fecting the Allies the reader had better 
wait until confirmation comes from the 
other side. 

Many readers wonder why officials 


in Washington and London are so slow 
in acknowledging losses or damage to 
ships, as claimed by the Japs and Ger- 
mans. Some of the claims are admitted 
belatedly. Others are denied. 

The Admiralty explains one reason 
for delay is that the Germans some- 
times claim to have damaged or sunk 
a ship in the hope of inducing the 
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Does the war news confuse 
you? Are you perplexed by 
conflicting reports and credits 
to unfamiliar news agencies? 
If you are, here is an article 
you can’t afford to miss. 

The writer was with The 
Associated Press for 14 years, 
three as Managing Director of 
its European subsidiary com- 
panies, and is well qualified 
to help you pick your way 
through today’s blacked out 
pathways of print. 
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British to confirm what the Germans 
themselves are doubtful about. 

One official cited an incident in the 
last war when the Germans believed 
they had sunk a British warship. Weeks 
after the claim had been made, sailors 
from the ship appeared in Shanghai 
and other ports, wearing their uni- 
forms. So the Germans didn’t know 
whether they had sunk the ship or not. 
The ship had been sent to the bottom 
and some of the crew had been res- 
cued, but it was never officially an- 
nounced. And the British say the Ger- 
mans didn’t verify until the end of the 
war that they had eliminated this pow- 
erful threat. 

So it is very nearly impossible, with 
this procedure in mind, to know wheth- 
er German claims of destruction at sea 
are valid or not. 


By WILLIAM F. BROOKS 


The British also withhold announce- 
ment of successful operations against 
enemy ships and submarines. They be- 
lieve that the Nazi admiralty will be 
confused if they maintain silence, 
thinking that the submarine still is 
operating in its assigned area. 

The most reliable information from 
British sources is that given out in the 
House of Commons by the Prime Min- 
ister or one of his Cabinet. It is rarely 
that officials of Cabinet rank will mis- 
state facts to Parliament. 


IT’S A BIG JOB 


All in all, the reader of today’s war 
news has quite a job on hand. The 
news gatherers in the countries and 
islands over the seas oftentimes do not 
know what is being printed elsewhere. 
They have to accept statements from 
responsible officials and flash them on 
their way for whatever they may be 
worth in the light of developments 
elsewhere. 

To be on the safe side always look 
first for the source of the dispatch. If 
a headline says “Report Japs in Aus- 
tralia” don’t jump to the conclusion 
that this is true. The story may say 
that this report was heard in a Tokyo 
broadcast of the Domei agency. Per- 
haps Tokyo broadcast the report just 
to make the people of India think that 
another part of the British Empire had 
fallen. 

Beware of news from one belligerent 
country about happenings in their ene- 
my’s territory. Keep your tongue in 
your cheek until the story is verified or 
denied in the country involved. And 
watch to see who denies it. 

Above all, read and listen to every 
bit of news with particular emphasis 
on the source and know something 
about the background and character of 
that source if possible. Remember that 
the Axis powers consider propaganda 
a weapon of potent caliber in modern 
warfare. And don’t help the Fifth Col- 


umnists by spreading unprinted rumors. 
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By FRANK HENIUS 


HE Jap attack on Pearl Harbor 

has automatically and immediate- 

ly answered a national question 
which has been in our minds many 
years: What can we buy from Latin 
American countries instead of from 
other, hitherto 
Also, how can we aid the sister repub- 
lics in developing and shipping mate- 
rials and products which we can buy 
from them in place of identical or sim- 
ilar things we have been getting else- 
where? 

A tree supplies the first, the most 
spectacular and the most vital Latin- 
American native product which the 
stoppage and interruption of shipments 
from Malaysia and the East Indies 
brought into the limelight: Rubber. 


AGAIN, RUBBER 


customary sources? 


It is from the Amazon River basin 
and its tributaries that the first seeds 
were taken via London to the Far East, 
there to be cultivated on a scientific 
and economic basis of such immense 
proportions, that the Latin-American 
rubber production, at the turn of the 
century three-fourths of a 40,000-ton 
world production, was reduced to only 
2°o of it. 

Why we are short of rubber, what 
we have to do to control it, what stocks 
we have and what reserves we can and 
must create, has been too widely dis- 
cussed to need detailed mention here. 
We will help to establish a Latin rub- 
ber industry and bring their native 
trees back to their former and perhaps 
undreamed-of importance. But rubber 
trees are not the only ones which have 
been transplanted by Europeans to the 
Far East, and with them the revenues 
accruing from them: the cinchona tree 
is a South American native, and its 
bark is the source of quinine. Planted 
principally in the Dutch East Indies, 
the bark went to Rotterdam, which be- 


came the world’s chief quinine trading 





Frank Hentus is the author of “The ABC 
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How Latin-American trees are now 
supplying war and peace needs 


center, from which we were compelled 
to get most of our own supplies of this 
important medicinal product, impor- 
tant both in war and in peace. The 
eastern slopes of the Andes, their true 
native soil, will now be combed for 
this vital bark, and probably planta- 
tions developed. 

The Latin-American forests harbor 
many other treees which we are now 
grateful to have growing on this hemi- 
sphere, with our supplies from our 
former sources stopped or too irregu- 
lar to enable us to depend on them. 

There are many palms which will 
play an important role in our strategic 
as well as, later, our peacetime indus- 
trial and commercial life. For example, 
the babasst, which produces babasst 
nuts. Their kernels produce an oil very 
similar to another palm growing in the 
southern part of our hemisphere, but 
lately practically of no importance to 
us as far as our imports of its products 
are concerned: the coconut. 


COCONUT PALMS 


Apart from the fact that the oil, won 
from the copra, the dried coconut 
meat, is largely replaced in our soap 
and edible products by cottonseed oil, 
the highly intensified commercial de- 
velopment in other parts of the world 
than Latin America has pushed the lat- 
ter practically out of our markets. But 
now, with our main sources, the Far 
East and the Philippines, in their pres- 
ent plight, the coconut palm, growing 
mostly wild in Latin America, as well 
as the babassi, will no doubt come to 
the fore again, all the more so as glyc- 
erine is won from coconut oil. 

There are many other palms: Ecua- 
dor’s coastal plains, for miles and 
miles, are studded with the tagua 
palm, which gives to the world the 
little nut known as tagua or vegetable 
ivory. While soft, they serve as food 
for man and beast, but when ripe they 


are finegrained, hard, resembling ivory, 
thus becoming an article of commerce 
and utility, for the manufacture of 
articles ranging from buttons to chess. 
men, 

The carnatiba palm gives us the wax 
of the same name, commonly also 
called Brazilian wax. In valleys, on 
rivers and lagoon banks these trees 
cover large, densely growing expanses 
of land. The natives cut the leaves and 
sprouts from the palm tree and allow 
them to wither in the hot sun. When 
dry, the wax, in the form of a fine 
powder, is beaten out of the dry leaves, 
over cloths which collect this very val: 
uable material. Heated in clay vessels, 
dissolved with or without the addition 
of water, the wax is then strained 
through cotton sheets, and the result- 
ing residues are then graded and 
brought to market. 

The natives make candles from the 
wax, but industrially it is used for shoe 
and furniture polishes, and_ similar 
uses, But the timber, if production and 
transportation can ever be organized 
and arranged, is also very likely to be 
greatly valued by us, for it is especial: 
ly suited for underwater construction 
and for pumps. The pith, on the other 
hand, offers an excellent substitute for 
cork, which we can no longer get from 
Spain and Portugal. 


STRATEGIC EXTRACT 


A competitor of the carnaiba is the 
curicury palm, also growing in Brazil, 
and while the chemical characteristics 
are similar, the wax from this tree has 
a higher fat content, is more soluble 
in commonly used solvents, has a lower 
fusion point and higher iodine and 
saponification indices. 

One of the most important trees in 
our strategic equipment industries is 
the famous quebracho tree, which, as 
it comes from the forest, contains 
about one-fourth tannin. Northern Ar- 
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gentina and Paraguay account for al- 
most all of the world’s supply of que- 
bracho extract, used in practically 
every tannery, and vital to our armed 
forces and civilian population. The 
tree, next to mahogany the hardest 
wood and so dense that it sinks in 
water, was first discovered in 1867 
and produces the well-known extract 
which, due to its cheapness and its 
promptness of action, is preferred to 
other tannins. It acts quickly and thor- 
oughly and gives a leather of good 
strength, toughness and firm to the 
touch, producing by its quick and 
thorough action a more mellow leather 
than bark tannage and forming a good 
grain in shorter time. It is, however, 
seldom used alone, and gives better 
results when combined with other tan- 
ning agents such as chestnut, oak, hem- 
lock or mangrove. 

We will need all the quebracho we 
can import, benefiting by the fact that 
European markets, with exception of 
those of our Allies, are now closed to 
the Latin shippers, for our own oak 
and hemlock barks are definitely in- 
sufficient, and the substitutes formerly 
imported from other lands, such as 
valonia from Europe, mangrove from 
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Malaya and wattle barks from Africa, 
cannot now be shipped to our ports. 

But there are other vital tanning ma- 
terials in Latin America: mangrove, 
divi-div’ and sumac. Mangrove is com- 
mon throughout the world’s tropics, 
including, of course, Latin America 
and parts of our own Florida and Tex- 
as. As both barks and leaves are rich 
in tannin, the development and ar- 
rangements for collecting and trans- 
portation will play an important role, 
as the mangrove jungles contain im- 
mense quantities of this cheapest of all 
tanning materials, The well-developed 
industry in the Philippines cannot now 
benefit our factories. 


KAPOK, SPICES 


In Latin America two other trees 
supply the local tanners. Exports to 
the U. S. have not made much head- 
way so far, but may also now develop: 
These are the pods of algarobilla, a 
product chiefly of Chile and Colombia, 
and cascalote, the standard Mexican 
agent. Divi-divi, traded mostly in 
Mexico and northern Brazil, and to 
some extent in Venezuela, including 
Curacao, the Dutch island just off the 
coast of the last-named republic, is 
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“Order just what you need from ‘slugger’ and me, 
Pal, and you can forget about priority numbers." 


found in the seedpods of the 20- to 
30-feet-high tree. These pods contain 
about 45% of tannin. 

Talking of seed pods, a tree native 
to Asia and particularly Java, but for- 
tunately also growing in Brazil, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, the Dominican Republic, 
and now to be developed on plantations 
in Guatemala and El Salvador, is the 
kapok. As our Pacific ocean shipments 
will be badly interfered with, it is in- 
deed providential that the trees, now 
growing wild in various parts of the 
above-mentioned republics, are at home 
also on our hemisphere. The fluffy 
product, known as kapok and con- 
tained in the seed pods, is important 
owing to its very low specific gravity 
and moisture resistance, and this has 
specific strategic as well as commer- 
cial and industrial uses. It serves ex- 
cellently for life preservers, airplane 
and other necessary insulation against 
cold and sound, and for equipping 
trucks for refrigeration. 

Of course, we all know that Colum- 
bus sailed to the Indies for its spices, 
and then discovered America. But 
spices did and do still come in tremen- 
dous quantities to us from the Indies, 
and it may well be that we will have to 
look to Latin-American trees for some 
of the foods, condiments or spices 
which make life more agreeable. There 
are, of course, three trees which al- 
ready and for years have supplied the 
mouths of this nation with a delectable 
product: The cacao, banana and the 
chicle trees. 


GUM RESIN 


The chicle tree’s rich resin is the 
basis for our chewing gum and is ex- 
tracted similar to the rubber process, 
but only during the rainy season. The 
delightful cacao bean is the nut of a 
tree grown principally in Africa and 
Latin America; the pods are generally 
harvested in June and December, bro- 
ken to free the beans which ‘are sub- 
jected to a sweating process and then 
packed for export, to appear finally in 
our country as chocolata, cocoa and 
cocoa butter. These undergo again 
many a metamorphosis and emerge as 
chocolate candy, flavoring and syrups, 
chocolate and cocoa beverages, ice 
cream, dairy and bakery products. 
There is no substitute and we can be 
glad that we have this food and bever- 
age material so close to our borders. 

The pichurim beans or sassafras nuts 
are the seeds of two varieties of trees 


(Continued on page 32) 
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EWSPAPERS have been full of 

recent stock transfers. Large 

blocks of stocks before the year- 
end were given to friends. 

Covering a stockholders’ meeting of 
a large corporation, we were struck by 
the number of “little people” there. 
They were worried over the state of 
the company. How was their stock go- 
ing to be affected by the anti-trust 
suits the Government had entered? 
Should they sell? If they held on offi- 
cers of the corporation might come out 
of the suit okay. Dividends were the 
point anyhow. Management makes div- 
idends. 

After the meeting they asked one an- 
other anxiously, “It was a good report, 
don’t you think?” Here, too, is a truly 
“forgotten man”—the common stock- 
holder. His number is legion. His in- 
come is small. He holds but a few 
shares in any company. But he is the 
company. 


STATE-OF-MIND SURVEY 


A survey was started to determine 
the stockholder’s state of mind. The 
crew captain in each of 21 states was 
asked to poll 1,500 persons. Small 
sampling was carried out in 20 states. 


A total of 36,251 persons were polled 


in the income brackets of $1,500 to 
$10,000 a year; 74 Government off- 
cials were queried from various inter- 
ested bureaus; 23 banking heads. Re- 
porters were instructed to pay particu- 
lar attention to the lower-income brack- 
ets; 89% of those polled, therefore, 
have incomes of $5,000 a year and 
under; 24% of these are in the $1.500- 
a-year bracket; 36% in the $2,500 
category. 

When did you buy the stock? Do 
you plan to hold it? How did you come 
to select your particular stock? Are 
you buying Defense Bonds or Stamps? 
Would you sell your stock at a loss 





E. L. Fotey, well-known writer on financial 
subjects, is a staff member of the Industrial 
Reporting Service. 
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The Plight of the Common 
Stockholder 


(a) to pay income taxes, (b) to buy 
more Defense Bonds? Are you satis- 
fied with your investment? These were 
the questions. 

The reporters said they had more 
trouble with this survey than any pre- 
vious one. Many thought they were 
Treasury Department agents trying to 
get information. Once convinced, how- 
ever, that the interviewer was a bona 
fide reporter, the people interviewed 
not only commented voluminously but 
turned the tables on the reporters. Did 


Uf, hh) 


The common stockholder is 
worried and annoyed! So says 
E. L. Foley, who gives reasons 
for this “state of mind,” bas- 
ing his arguments on studies 
he has made in 21 states. How- 
ever, he does not stop here. 
He recommends action to cure 
current problems in stockhold- 
er relations, which, directly or 
indirectly, grow out of the war. 


ee hh he 


they know anything about the stocks 
that wasn’t in the papers? Had they 
ever interviewed the company’s execu- 
tives; what did they think of the com- 
pany policies; if the reporter owned 
the stock, what would he do—hold on 
or sell? 

They bought their stocks before the 
depression, reported 66.1%. 

Hold on to the stock—if possible— 
93.8%. (It’s better to get a little in- 
come than to take a loss.) 

We read the financial pages and 
picked the stock ourselves—64.9%. 
Selection made by salesman—27.3%. 
Recommended by a_ friend—1.7%. 
Always liked the company, believed in 
it—6.1%. 

Of course we're buying Defense 
Stamps—92.4%. 


By E. L. FOLEY 


We'll sell at a loss to pay income 
taxes if we have to next year. Would 
like to hold on until the stock gets 
back where it belongs and we can 
make a little profit. We’d rather buy 
Defense Bonds out of current income, 
if we have any income this year. You 
hear such things. How can the Govern. 
ment expect us to buy Defense Bonds 
when we can hardly eat? Look the way 
everything’s going up every day—why 
don’t they fix prices, wages and food? 
If they let everybody make a little 
money then we could buy the Defense 
Bonds; we hate to sell this little stock, 
it’s all we’ve got left. 


SOLIDITY STOCKS 


They believed, and still believe, that 
common stocks represent the funda- 
mental solidity of the country. They 
believe that if they sell their common 
stock that they’re selling America 
short. 

These people say the Government 
bureaus want to see the common stocks 
sold and the holdings put into Defense 
Bonds in order to keep down inflation 
and that the banks concur in the anti- 
inflation view. Generally speaking, the 
little investor has rabid views on this 
point: 

If they want to hold down inflation, 
let them fix prices about two years 
back, he says. 

To bolster the small man’s morale, 
therefore, it is clearly indicated that 
the Government would be wise to take 
these two steps: 


1—Sell him faith in the future of 
American business. 


2—Encourage him to buy Defense 
Stamps, yes, but also to invest in (a) 
insurance policies, (b) savings ac 
counts, (c) an occasional share of 
common stock, chosen as wisely as he 
himself can determine. 

The small investor believes whole- 
heartedly in America. Let’s not sell 
him short! 
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Publicity Chief 
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Talks Shop 


By DON SAMSON 


ALTER B. WEISENBURGER 
W: a large man of imposing pres- 

ence, young-looking for his 54 
years, with bright eyes behind the 
cleanest glasses I ever saw. 

As executive vice-president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
a job he has held since 1934, he occu- 
pies an office in Rockefeller Plaza, 
overlooking the famous skating rink. 
It was at this office that I interviewed 
him a few days ago, shortly after it 
was announced that he would receive 
the 1941 award for outstanding service 
in publicity and public relations, the 
fifth of such annual awards sponsored 
by the National Association of Pub- 
licity Directors, Inc. 


AFFABLE, DEMOCRATIC 


When I was ushered into his office 
(he was booked up for the day, but 
had kindly “squeezed” me in, as he put 
it), I knew little about the man. I had 
heard that he was a staunch defender 
of the American system of private en- 
terprise, that he was now being hon- 
ored for his success in promoting (1) 
a better understanding of industry by 
the public, and (2) a keener apprecia- 
tion by industry of its public respon- 
sibilities. Looking into Who’s Who, | 
had learned that he was well-known in 
the fields of journalism, banking and 
trade association work, that the “B.” 
in his name stood for Bertheau. 

We no sooner shook hands, however. 
than I had a feeling that I had known 
him for a long while, if not very well. 
He was gracious, but informal. Though 
his secretary had warned me that | 
could have but 15 minutes of his time. 
Weisenburger waved away my inten- 
tion of getting down to business. He 
talked for a few minutes of generali- 
ties, and, before I knew it, was asking 
me questions. No way for an inter- 
View to go, so I leaped in with this: 








Don Samson is Assistant Editor of Forses. 


“I wonder if you would tell me the 
difference between publicity and pub- 
lic relations?” 

He put away his glasses, and began 
to toy with an unlighted cigarette. 
“Well, not much difference, really,” he 
said. “Of course, publicity can be of 
the theatrical school. ‘I don’t care what 
you say about me, as long as you talk 
about me.’ But not public relations.” 
And he clarified this by adding that 
no company would desire anything ex- 
cept “favorable” publicity. 

“Why do you suppose some com- 
panies frown on publicity?” I asked. 

“Because they’re still afraid of it,” 
Weisenburger said. “They are over- 
cautious. Some even think it’s undig- 
nified.” 

“What would you say was the first 
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Walter B. Weisenburger, re- 
cipient of the 1941 award for 
outstanding service in public- 
ity and public relations, is di- 
rector of the seven-year-old 
public information program 
of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the longest- 
range program of its kind. 

Previous award-winners: 

1940: William Allen White, 
for his work on the Committee 
to Defend America by Aiding 
the Allies. 

1939: Governor Lloyd Stark 
of Missouri, for his work in 
breaking down interstate trade 
barriers. 

1938: William O. Douglas, 
for his work in opening the 
country’s securities exchanges 
to the public. 

1937: Charles Michelson, 
for his campaign for Nation- 
al Democratic Committee. 
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Walter B. Weisenburger 


essential of good publicity?” was my 
next questio.. 

“A news angle,” he smiled. Being an 
editor, need I say this pleased me? 

“Do you think the average person 
recognizes a publicity story when he 
sees one?” I continued. 

“No, not the average,” he replied. 
“Publicity, as a whole, has outgrown 
its early clumsiness. . . . Still, a lot 
depends on editors.” 

This last remark came with a sly 
smile, and I fluttered the pages of my 
notebook, looking for the next ques- 
tion. It was: 

“What is the relation between adver- 
tising and publicity?” : 

“It’s close,” was the reply. “How- 
ever, advertising is the more impor- 
tant, if you must make the distinction. 
Advertising is basic, that is, an in- 
tegral part of free enterprise.” 


PUBLICITY IS NEWS 


“Must publicity be continuous, like 
advertising, for the best results?” | 
followed up. 

“Not necessarily,” Weisenburger re- 
plied, “for good publicity is news.” 

“Which would you say was the more 
effective,” I asked, “publicity of the 
general release type, or publicity that 
is tailor-made for a specific medium.” 

“Both types of publicity serve a def- 
inite purpose,” he answered. “It all 
depends on the nature of the news, and 
the people you want to reach.” 

I asked him what he thought was 
the most common failing, or short- 
coming, among publicity men, and he 
answered: “Most are over-cautious.” 

I wanted more on this, but at that 
moment his secretary came in. My time 
was up. 
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By ALBERT FANCHER 


JUST AS SURE as you're an executive: 
or hope to be one—you wear a tag. 
That label put you where you are, just 
as the right label will mark you for 
further advancement—or the wrong 
one for something quite the reverse. 

That is why it is important to ask: 
“What tag do I wear? Why do | wear 
it? Would another label help me 
more? If so, what?” 

Behind a door marked “Private” the 
officers of a certain organization are 
meeting to select a new department 
head, 

The vice-president has a list of 
names, with notations opposite each 
one of them. In their turn he reads 
them, giving the comments written on 
the sheet before him, They make in- 
teresting and revealing listening: 

“Jones—five years with the com- 
pany. Loyal, conscientious, But always 
has to talk things over before coming 
to a decision.” 

They pass him by. 

“Smith—10 years with the company. 
Efficient, dependable—but stubborn. 
Difficult to manage or persuade to the 
viewpoint of others,” 

He, also, is passed over. 

“Brown—12 years with the com- 
pany. Knows his job. Is prompt, de- 
pendable—but can’t seem to get along 
with others,” 

Since the position open calls for the 
management of others, he cannot be 
considered, 

“Johnson—19 years with the com- 
pany. Doesn't seem to think of others. 
Fond of his own way. Is always argu- 
ing. Lacks initiative and distrusts new 
methods or any kind of change.” 

Why was he mentioned for that job? 
Only his length of service with the 
organization—plus the personal inter- 
est of his superior. The pernicious tags 
he wears disqualify him. 

The man finally chosen wears quite 
a different label. He has been with the 


company only five years, But he has 





ALaert Fancuer is a well-known business 
writer, and frequent contributor to Forsrs. 
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What's Your Tag? 


convinced his superiors, by his actions 
and his attitude, that he knows his 
job, gets along with others, that he 
has ideas and can carry them out. 

These are the success-winning labels 
he has affixed to himself. They, more 
than anything else, explain why he was 
chosen for that important job. 

Half a mile away, in a still larger 
organization, is an assistant manager 
who wonders why he can’t get any 
farther than he is. If he could see the 
invisible tag he has pinned to himself, 
he would understand. It is marked, 
plainly, “Careless.” He is careless 
about his clothes, his personal appear- 
ance, his desk and his work. 

In a city a thousand miles distant 
is another executive, likewise stymied 
-—and wondering why. His label is 
“Self-satisfied.” He hasn’t convinced 
the powers-who-promote that he is try- 
ing to improve himself or that he ever 
thinks of others. That is his self-given 


VAM A EEO EMME 


ARE ANY OF THESE YOURS? 


According to a survey of 76 
large corporations, these are 
the reasons why the majority 
of employees missed out on 
promotion: 


Carelessness Insufficient 
Pilani care of and 
improper 
Absence for clothing 
other causes 
than illness Dishonesty 


Tardiness Attention to 


Lack of court- outside 
es) things 


Self - satisjac- Lack of loy- 


tion alty 
Irresponsibil- Unadaptabil- 
ity ity 


Non-co-opera- Absence due 
tion to illness 


ee 


label. Until he changes it for a better 
one he will stay right where he is— 
if, indeed, he doesn’t go backwards, 

In every organization there is at 
least one person who is known as “the 
late Mr. So-and-So” because he is care. 
less about getting to the office on time, 
Some day this self-made tag will keep 
him from the advancement he might 
otherwise have. Yet he can change it 
for a better one any time he chooses, 

“By their deeds ye shall know 
them” is a philosophy as sound and 
practical today as when it was first 
uttered, centuries ago. 

We are known by the labels we 
wear. The hopeful thing about it is 
that these labels are self-made and 
can happily and quickly be changed 
for the better. 

“He’s a genius for ideas.” This 
label won for Charles Steinmetz « 
unique position with a great electrical 
corporation. It was a tag he prepared 
and adorned himself with. And he 
lived up to it with some of our greatest 
ideas and discoveries. 

“He knows how to get people to do 
things” is the tag by which Charles 
M. Schwab was known to the great 
industrialists of his day. And it was 
true. He could walk into a plant 
where production was low and soon 
have it producing at top speed. This 
tag of Schwab’s was worth a million 
dollars a year in salary—and more 
than that to the men who paid him 
that staggering sum. 

What kind of a tag do you wear? 
Is it one that through carelessness or 
thoughtlessness you have allowed 
others to hang on you? Or is it one 
that you have picked out for your 
self? A positive, success-winning label 
that calls the attention of the higher 
ups to your executive abilities? 

While you can’t see your label, it 
is there just the same. And others can 
see it. It is what they judge you by. 
It is the tag by which they know you 
and by which they evaluate your 
ability. 





FORBES 
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Go refreshed 


The pause that refreshes with ice-cold 
Coca-Cola is a pleasant way for work- 
ers to turn to refreshment without 
turning from work. It’s a refreshing 


minute that helps on any job. 


You trust its quality 


COPYRIGHT 1942, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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By GENE ROBB 


ABOR is nosing out production as 
the foremost problem child of 
war business. The jobs of one out 

of every three employed workers in the 
country will be directly affected before 
mid-1943. 

Millions in industry must move to 
new and expanding war plants. . . . 
More millions in trade must change 
their occupations, train for manual la- 
bor. . . . Other millions will be tem- 
porarily idle while factories are being 
converted to war production. . . . Ex- 
cepting farmers, nearly half the work- 
ing force of 50,000,000 plus will be 
contributing to war effort. . . . Foresee- 
able results starting soon: labor pools, 
labor allocation, over-all labor supply 
board. 

Unions are beginning to crowd their 
fat wage gains with demands for pay 
revision, based on living costs, not less 
than twice a year. . . . Labor’s com- 
plaints are being fired against New 
Dealers: at HENDERSON, for his attempt 
to keep wages from generating too 
much buying pressure on prices—at 
Isipor Luin, for Labor Department’s 
“too conservative” method of measur- 
ing changes in cost of living—at 
RoosEVELT, for not creating a war la- 
bor council with power equal to Nel- 
son’s over industry. 


UNION STRATEGIES—Labor’s adroit 
maneuvering of cases certified to War 
Labor Board has produced precedents 
sanctioning a new species of the closed 
shop genus—“voluntary union shop”: 
irrevocable checkoff to be applied 
when employee makes written promise 
he'll stay joined to union. . . . CIO’s 
steel and auto chiefs are reported to 
be insisting on checkoff in order to 
pay their debt to Lewis’ mine workers. 
. - - Membership drives are gaining 
momentum in retail field where unor- 
ganized employees see war squeeze on 
their jobs and wages. 


LABOR SUPPLY — Industry training 
programs are moving forward but not 
fast enough, largely due to haggling 
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among unions and among such Gov't 
agencies as NYA, CCC. . . . Sharpest 
shortage is supervisors and foremen. 
. . . Draft deferment of union organ- 
izers is producing bitter criticism. . . . 
Many locals now are protesting that 
employers won’t work their members 
on Saturday and Sunday—at double 
time, and are pressing for minimum 
pay equivalent of a 60-hour week. 


U. S. VS. U. N. (United Nations )— 
Inevitable controversies are develop- 
ing over who gets what, and in what 
order. . . . The issue, over-simplified, 
is between world-wide helpers, who 
have the edge, and an Army-Navy 
brand of U. S.-firsters. . . . Nelson’s 
over-ruling of Munitions Board to 
raise aircraft priority rating to A-l-a, 
same as tanks and ships, is significant. 
. . . Important pan-American gestures 
are FDR’s veto of Guayule Rubber bill 
because it limited Gov’t financing to 
plantings in U. S., WPB action in ex- 
tending domestic priority rules to war 
industries in Canada. . . . Trouble now 
brewing over rubber and sugar supply 
questions is based on rival interests in 
industry and farm bloc. 


CRACKDOWNS — Stop-business _or- 
ders are the penalties applied against 
first WPB violators—one company for 
refusing to open books and metal in- 
ventories to inspection, another for ex- 
ceeding production quotas. . . . Crim- 
inal actions and stop-selling injunctions 
are being used to punish dealers who 
fail to obey tire ration rules. . .. At 
least one or two more industries using 
critical material expect the same sort 
of “freeze everything” decrees used to 
halt processing and end-product hoard- 
ing of jewelry metals, raw silk, rubber, 
shearlings. 


CONVERSION—More convert-or-sur- 
render edicts will be coming soon, with 
vacuum sweepers next on the schedule. 
. . . Every passenger-car assembly line 
in nation is being dismantled. . . . 90% 
of refrigerator facilities will be turned 






to war work. . . . There'll be no more 
radio sets made for civilians, no more 
new radio stations. . . . 50% cuts in 
typewriter and wash-machine indus. 
tries will go even deeper. 


RETAIL CONTROLS—Labor’s claims 
of spiraling living costs will force 
Henderson to impose retail price ceil. 
ings on selected items—work cloth- 
ing, cheap apparel, household equip. 
ment, some staple foods. . . . Biggest 
worry is that price fixing at consumer 
levels will intensify home hoarding. 
. . . Chiefly to deter hoarding, instal- 
ment terms will be tightened further 
any time on appliances and furniture; 
time sales of watches and clothing also 
may be added to regulated credit list. 
. . Consumer Deputy Dan West is ad- 
vising the public to buy by label speci- 
fications, dealing an indirect blow to 
national-brand merchandise. 


RATIONING—More money than mer- 
chandise, at present prices, is basic 
headache. . . .Gasoline rationing on 
East coast within 60 days is considered 
a good bet. Unlike sugar, gas rations 
will be measured according to need; 
cars put to no essential use probably 
will be cut 4—5-to-7 gallons a week. 
. . . Size of sugar rationing job is cool- 
ing OPA’s earlier ardor for broad-scale 
ration program. 


TAXES—First official statement of de- 
tailed plans for new taxes won't be 
made until eve of income deadline 
March 15. . . . Some quarters of Treas- 
ury Dept. are worrying over reports 
that industrial workers are: (a) refus- 
ing to file income returns, a criminal 
offense; (b) filing them but failing to 
pay—a contributing reason to swift 
sweep-out of OCD furbelows that in- 
censed the taxpayer. . . . Treasury is 
staying firmly on the record for no 
less than $7,000,000,000 in new rev- 
enue; sentiment can shift before bill 
passes next Summer, but it’s still high- 
ly unlikely that Congress will vote to 
add more than $5,000,000,000. 
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The dilemma of C. Edward Lasher 


C. E>DwarRD LASHER’S discomfort is 
the result of having said to himself: “I 
won’t ask an agent to help me plan my 
life insurance program. I'll do it my- 
self!” 


What steps would he have to take... 
what knowledge must he acquire in 
order to give himself the service and 
advice he would ordinarily get from an 
agent? 


First, of course, it is necessary to 
consider his needs ...determine how 
each of these needs can best be met by 
life insurance. He could do this by ana- 
lyzing, just as an agent would, how life 
insurance has met similar problems in 
thousands of other cases. 


Then, he must study the three basic 
types of life insurance—Whole Life, En- 
dowment, and Term, each with features 
especially fitting it for certain purposes, 
and each more or less interchangeable 
with the others. He would learn that 
within these three basic types there 
are many different kinds of policies, 


each designed to help meet some spe- 
cific situation. 


® Which can contribute most to his 
family’s security? Which will best meet 
his children’s educational needs? Which 
will build him an adequate retire- 
ment income? How much is necessary? 
Maybe, by using the optional modes of 
settlement available under the various 
forms of life insurance, one particular 
policy will answer all his problems. 
Also, before determining costs, he 
must find the class of risk in which 
his occupation places him. He should 


study the various methods of premium 
payment to learn how he could most 
conveniently keep his life insurance in 
force. 


» If Mr. Lasher did all these things, he 
might arrive, at length, at some answer 
to his personal problem. We think that 
the deeper he delved, the more likely 
he would be to seek some expert guid- 
ance as to the kind and amount of life 
insurance he should have... advice 
which requires the knowledge and ex- 
perience of a trained life insurance 
agent. 








COPYRIGHT 1942——-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 47 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer 
understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding advertise- 
ments in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ey) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD °* Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Assuming cargo space can be found 
from Cuba and Hawaii for about half 
the normal supply of sugar, it looks 
like U. S. household consumption will 
have to be cut about 25 pounds a per- 
son this year. 

* 


Small, individual sized tin cans will 
soon be out. Delicatessens and grocers 
serving apartment areas will be hard- 
est hit. 

* 

Japanese conquest of Malaya and 
Singapore places some 700,000,000 
rubber trees pretty nearly under Nip- 
ponese control. 

* 

Modern armies travel not only on 
their stomachs but on their oil supply, 
and few tankers will soon be left to 
carry gasoline and fuel oil for eastern 
seaboard consumption. 

* 

More and more news sources are 
being blacked out as the Axis extends 
its conquests, and U. S. press associa- 
tions and news agencies have to de- 
pend on their radio listening posts to 
get official broadcasts of doings in 
Axis and Axis-dominated countries. 
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Readers will have to discount “official” 
dispatches from Tokyo and other Jap 
controlled Far Eastern points—some- 
times as much as 100%. 


* 

Variety of gadgets for plumbing fix- 
tures are out—simplification is to be 
the keynote. 

* 

War conditions may upset our tra- 
ditional eating habits. Approximately 
half the edible varieties of fish con- 
sumed in the U. S. are caught in areas 
now exposed to war activity. Search is 
on for new fishing grounds. 

* 

Basic production research in the 
United States last year zoomed 25% 
over 1940. Total expenditures reached 
$275,000,000. Watch for still higher 
figures this year! 

* 

Washington probably will request 
designers and users of structural steel 
to substitute steel shapes for plates 
wherever possible in future building. 
It may follow with a project to tear 
down abandoned buildings, tracks, 
fences and other facilities having any 





have been high-spotted. 
BEsT 


Atlanta, Ga. 2* Greenville, S.C. 2% 
Birmingham, Ala. 2% Vicksburg, Miss.* 
Memphis, Tenn. Pine Bluff, Ark. 2* 
Nashville, Tenn. Pittsburg, Kan. 
Kansas City, Kan. Texarkana, Tex. 2% 


Augusta, Ga. 2* Lawrence, Kan. 
Joplin, Mo. Texarkana, Ark. 9* 
Muskogee, Okla. Helena, Ark. 9* 


Fort Smith, Ark. Newnan, Ga.2* 


SEcoND BEst 


Minneapolis, Minn.* Cedar Rapids, Ia.* 


Omaha, Neb.* Sioux Falls, S. D.* 
Des Moines, Ia. Mason City, la.* 
St. Joseph, Mo.* Atchison, Kan.* 
Sioux City, Ia.* S. St. Paul, Minn.* 





Sales High-Spots 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, Forses 
presents in each issue five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each 
group of cities, or territory, covers an area having an urban population of at least 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Toledo, Ohio Hamilton, Ohio 9* 
Dayton, Ohio 5* Battle Creek, Mich. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Lima, Ohia 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Greenville, Miss. 10* 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Akron, Ohio 2* Oil City, Pa. 2* 
Youngstown, Ohio 2* Homestead, Pa. 2* 
Erie, Pa. 2* Greensburg, Pa.* 
Canton, Ohio 2* Franklin, Pa. 2* 
Firtu BEst 
Providence, R. I. Springfield, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. Fall River, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. Brockton, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. Holyoke, Mass. 


Tuirp Best 
Jackson, Mich. 


Middletown, Ohio 3* 


FourtH BEstT 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Warren, Ohio 2* 
Butler, Pa.2* 
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substantial amount of metals for re. 
use or for scrap. 
* 

College heads are worrying about 
revenues, expect enrollment to drop 
somewhere around 50% of normal 
(about the figure in British universi. 
ties), and we may see some doubling 
up of faculties and student bodies he. 
fore the war ends. Some will fold up. 

* 

Expect staggered work hours in most 
metropolitan cities before long—w 
help transit companies handle the ex. 
pected 3,000,000,000 rider increase 
due to tire and auto curtailments. 

* 

Construction costs of a standard six. 
room house are 11% higher than they 
were at the same time last year. 

* 

According to members of our 
diplomatic staff, still in Europe, most 
Germans have lost hope of winning 
the war. They cite three reasons: (1) 
The entry of America into the war; 
(2) the bog-down of the blitz in Rus. 
sia; (3) the assumption of command 
by a politician, Hitler. 

* 

Because they’d rather work in wat 
plants, cooks, nursemaids, other ser: 
vants are disappearing from the labor 
market. Though colors in all 
clothes will be limited this year, be- 
cause dyes require chemicals needed 
for armaments, colors, generally, will 
be brighter than usual because of the 
grimness of war. . . . Though demand 
for horse-drawn vehicles is high, lack 
of materials is keeping makers from 
topping 1940's output. . . . In many 
war plants, the midnight-to-dawn shift 
is being called the “MacArthur Shift.” 
.. . So many durable consumer items 
are now restricted by war that instal- 
ment finance companies are looking 
for something to finance. . . . The sale 
of technical books (radio, aircraft) are 
booming, while all but “light, relief 
fiction” lags. . . . Uncle Sam has ad- 
vised farmers, now enjoying boom 
prices, to reduce their debts and get 
ready to weather the post-war readjust: 
ment. . . . Not only tea, but also coffee 
may soon be rationed because (1) 
shipping “as usual” from Brazil is out, 
and (2) soldiers drink more tea per 
capita than civilians. 
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Auto Outlook 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


EW automobiles will be rationed 

—the classifications being broad- 
ened enough to permit (in the estima- 
tion of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, which is doing the rationing) the 
sale of about 400,000 new cars this 
year. One of the classifications is to 
executives, engineers and workers in 
industries essential to national defense. 
A good many dealers think the inter- 
pretation of this category by local ra- 
tioning boards may determine whether 
or not the 400,000 new cars actually 
will be moved in 1942. Despite assur- 
ances from Washington, they will con- 
tinue to be worried about destructive 
price competition until sales actually 
take place, because a buyer not only 
has to be in a permitted category, but 
in addition has (1) to want a new car 
and (2) prove his need for it. If actual 
buyers are too few, competition for 


their business will be correspondingly 
stiff and trade-in offers corresponding- 
ly high. Each new car will carry four 
new tires. 

Used cars will not be rationed. That 
is the definite word from inside Wash- 
ington. This would be unadulterated 
good news to car buyers if it weren’t 
for the extended tire rationing orders, 
which make it necessary to be in a very 
special category if one is to get even 
recapped or retreated tires. Actually, 
just about the same people can buy 
some kind of tire as can buy new cars. 
Thus the free trade still existing in 
used cars is not quite so free as it 
looks at first glance. People visiting 
used-car lots are looking first at rub- 
ber, second at the automobiles them- 
selves. 

The Government has no thought 
whatever of requisitioning cars now 


owned by the public. That, too, is def- 
inite word from inside Washington. 
Military requisitioning of private auto- 
mobiles and everything else might 
come about if we actually were in- 
vaded, of course, but there is no 
thought whatever of any civilian gov- 
ernment commandeering of private 
cars. 

The Automotive Council for War 
Production—a voluntarily organized 
group for co-ordinating all resources 
of the automobile and parts industries 
for armament output—is making prac- 
tical progress. Ernest Kanzler, WPB 
Automotive Branch chief, charged with 
“conversion” authority and responsi- 
bility, gives every evidence of wishing 
to utilize the industry’s new pooling 
machinery if it produces quickly and 
effectively. Nobody could ask more. 
Kanzler, incidentally, is staffing his De- 
troit headquarters with some of the 
most competent and experienced pro- 
duction men the industry has ever 
known. Typical is I. J. Reuter, former 
Buick president, who retired—a rela- 
tively young man—some years back. 
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VICTORY SUNDAE 


That’s the latest brain-child of the 
Ice Cream Merchandising Institute. 
What is it like? An ordinary sundae, 
with a 10¢ defense stamp. 


CONDUCTIVE 


Shoes that carry off body static elec- 
tricity have just been developed for 
wear in buildings where gases, other 
explosive hazards exist. The maker, 
O’Donnell Shoe Co., says they’ve been 
approved by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories. 


HANDY 


A new bath soap has a conservation 
feature—a handy grip, which allows 
the soap to fit into the palm of the 
hand, so that it doesn’t flip away. 


TAX LOG 


An income-tax “log,” for keeping a 
day-by-day record of amusement, sales 
and other taxes you can deduct in fil- 
ing next year’s statement, has just gone 
on the market. There are pages for 
comments and calculations, too. 


DEFENSE DELIVERY 


Macy’s, New York department store, 
has started a carry-your-parcel cam- 
paign to save cardboard, paper and 
gasoline. A red, white and blue label, 
marked “National Defense,” is slapped 
on all take-with packages. 


BANK NOTE 


Once again the First National Bank 
of Palm Beach, Fla., pops up with 
something new in service. This time 
it’s a “Bike Loan” department, to fi- 
nance the purchase of victory bicycles. 


CONTACT! 


How to keep customer contacts in 
these days of curtailed production is a 
big problem to makers of durable con- 
sumer goods. Westinghouse, however, 
has one answer. It is a booklet, just 
issued to housewives, which tells how 
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to use and conserve electrical appli- 
ances for the duration. The booklet is 
rounded out with hundreds of house- 
work short-cuts, and with tips on how 
to buy food and plan appetizing, nu- 
tritious menus under today’s condi- 
tions. 


NIGHT LIGHT 


Tests by Army engineers show that 
deep red, not the traditional blue, is 
the safest light for use during black- 
outs. Blue is more easily observed from 
the air, it is said, and is less helpful 
to those on the ground. 


RESEARCH AT PAR 


Rubberless golf balls may soon 
bound into the market. One company 
(Paracord) claims to have the answer, 
but won’t reveal the materials used, or 


the ball’s construction. At least two 
other companies also have rubberless 
balls in the laboratory stage of the 
game. 


PAPER PRESSER 


A paper presser, for home use. has 
just been announced. Designed to en- 
courage conservation, it does away 
with unruly piles of waste paper, fire 
hazards. According to the producer, 
W. H. Deubener, who also created the 
paper shopping bag, the home presser 
is a cardboard box (about a foot wide, 
a foot and a half long), with strings 
so arranged that when the box is filled 
with waste paper, you simply tie the 
ends and lift out a neat bundle. Re- 
string the box and you're ready to 
press another bundle. The pressers will 
be sold in dime stores. 





a. other day, in an otherwise 
dull engineering report, we 
found an exciting story. The re- 
port was by Captain Robert Ford, 
who commanded Pan American’s 
now-famous Pacific Clipper the 
“wrong way” around the world— 
from San Francisco to New Zea- 
land, then through the Far East 
war zones, across Africa to New 
York. The story: 

Somewhere over the Indian 
Ocean, Flight Engineer H. K. 
Rothe reported to Captain Ford 
that he had broken a tool needed 
in servicing the engines. The near- 
est duplicate, he said, was at home 
bases some 10,000 miles away. 
Asked if he could repair the 
wrench, Rothe replied that it was 
out of the question. 

“Well, how about making one?” 
Captain Ford asked. 

“All we need is a bar of cold 





There's Always a Way 


rolled steel and a good machine 
shop,” the engineer answered. 
“You haven’t seen any floating 
around here lately, have you?” 

The captain laughed. But a few 
moments later he sighted a column 
of smoke on the horizon. An allied 
warship! Circling down so that the 
ship could see the Clipper’s mark- 
ings, Captain Ford radioed to the 
ship’s captain for permission to 
come alongside. Permission was 
granted and Engineer Rothe, with 
an assistant, went aboard the ship 
where they were given a bar of 
cold rolled steel and run of the 
machine shop. 

In less than an hour they were 
back on their own flight deck with 
the new tool, expertly fashioned. 
Captain Ford radioed his thanks 
to the ship’s captain, and the Clip- 
per pointed her nose into the wind 
—and was on her way. 
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CANDLE POWER 

A blackout street lamp, which pro- 
duces light equivalent to that from the 
flame of a single candle, has been in- 
yented by General Electric. The entire 
fixture is painted black, and the bulb 
is so concealed that the only illumina- 
tion visible is through a circular piece 
of plastic around the side. The light 
can’t reach the eyes of aviators because 
of a projecting canopy at the top. 


ROUNDUPS 


Several companies are now staging 
office roundups of paper clips, rubber 
bands, other supplies that are hard to 
buy, for re-distribution in small lots. 
One company claims that a roundup 
brought enough of such items to meet 
a year’s needs. ; 


PLASTIC FLASH 
Westinghouse has patented a plastic 


photoflash bulb, which is claimed to 
give more intense light for picture-tak- 
ing. It’s somewhat smaller than flash 
bulbs of the conventional type, but is 
said to be more resistant to shock. If 
it were broken, accidentally, there 
would be no flying glass. 


SIMPLE ARITHMETIC 


In spite of the trend toward the sim- 
plification of financial statements, there 
are still those who say, “It’s all Greek 
to me.” For these people, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants has just 
issued a little booklet: “Financial 
Statements: What They Mean.” A vest- 
pocket piece of promotion, the booklet 
breaks the typical statement down into 
its component parts, tells how to read 
them quickly, correctly. 


DOUBLE 


United States Rubber has launched a 
nationwide campaign to help motorists 
double the life of their tires. If the 
campaign is successful, it will also dou- 
ble service business for its dealers. The 
idea is built around a 10-point creed 
for car owners (10 things they should 
do to conserve their tires, including 
periodical dismounting and examina- 
tion, other services that dealers per- 
form). Copies of the creed are being 
distributed by the thousands, signed 
and tacked up in garages. 


CONSERVATION (Cont'd.) 

Workers at 14 plants and 10 branch 
offices of the Monsanto Chemical Co. 
have formed “Share Your Car” clubs, 
in a move to conserve gas. tires, tubes, 
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THIS PICTURE is striking evidence 
of the part slogans are playing in 
our war effort. A sort of war cry, 
“Remember Pearl Harbor” packs a 
powerful psychological punch. Oth- 








WAR SLOGANS 





International 


er slogans that have invaded our 
factories: “The Man Who Relaxes 
Is Helping the Axis,” “Nothing 
Short of Right Is Right” and “Less 
Than Our Best Is Too Little.” 








other auto equipment. As a result, em- 
ployee-owned cars now carry capacity 
loads instead of one or two people. 


ROOF MOAT 


Feature of a new blackout plant, now 
under construction by.the Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Co., is a three-inch 
layer of moving water on the roof. The 
water, provided by driven wells, will 
help to establish cool temperatures in 
Summer (the plant is air-conditioned, 
however), assist insulation in Winter. 
and catch any incendiary bombs that 
might fall. 


TINLESS CAN 


The tinless “tin” can is just around 
the corner. According to one container 
company, it will be processed from 
thin steel plate, and have a lacquered 
lining. This would do away with the 
tin lining, of course, which is all of the 
tin used in ordinary cans. 


“ETHIDE" 


The University of New Hampshire 
has developed a new chemical for pro- 
tecting stored grain, fabrics, furs and 
food from insects. Said to be better 
than anything now used, the chemical 


(chlorinated nitroethane, “ethide” for 
short) is applied on the surface of 
grain in bins. Its vapor alone does the 
job on foods, furs, other materials. So 
far, tests have had no. ill effects. 


WAR ALLOYS 


Research by several steel companies, 
under the direction of American Iron 
and Steel Institute, has resulted in the 
development of four new types of alloy 
steels, which all require less than the 
average virgin chromium and nickel. 
In fact, most of the chromium and 
nickel used is obtained from scrap re- 
covered from previously-made steel. 


TOOT, THIEF! 


Clarence E. Ogden, Cincinnati in- 
ventor and manufacturer, has brought 
out an electrical device, which discour- 
ages the theft of tires, battery, spark- 
plugs and accessories from any car. 
The device is connected with the regu- 
lar horn system, without any addition- 
al wiring, and when a would-be thief 
tampers with any part of the car, the 
horn toots a series of short blasts. The 
horn blows for about 15 seconds, then 
automatically shuts off unless the pil- 
ferer continues his tampering. 
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WALL STREET axiom: “The 
A crowd is always wrong.” 
Today bearishness is all but 
universal. 

This should signify, according to 
Wall Street philosophy, that the stock 
market is nearing a definite turning- 
point. 

Despite all adverse news, this writer 
cannot become unrestrainedly pessi- 
mistic. "Tis always darkest before the 
dawn. 

One straw: During the last two-three 
weeks an unusual number of communi- 
cations have come from readers having 
money to invest. They are inclined to 
buy. Not one reader has written indi- 
cating that he is disposed to sell short. 

A glib Wall Street saying runs: 
“Buy at the bottom. Sell at the top.” 
But who ever knows, at the time, that 
quotations have touched bottom or that 
they have reached the top? Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt, asked for advice, con- 
fided that he never tried to catch the 
last eighth either when buying or sell- 
ing. 

No mortal can foretell whether 
stocks will or will not go down still 
farther. But at least it can be said that 
average quotations lately have been 
scraping around the lowest level (with 
one exception) in recent years, that 
rarely, if ever, have various standard 
equities been purchasable at as few 
times their earnings’ ratio. Today there 
are not only stocks quoted below their 
book value but in some instances com- 
panies actually have on hand cash or 
securities exceeding the total quoted 
value of their shares. 


Bears can muster many arguments. 
American war news has been almost 
unrelievedly depressing. Japan has 
achieved victories beyond all expecta- 
tions. The whole situation in the Pa- 
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Pervading Darkness Will Give 


Way to Dawn By-and-By 


cific has become most alarming. Not 
only has Singapore fallen, but Japan 
has scored and is scoring important 
victories against other British posses- 
sions and in Dutch possessions. Thus 
far she has proved invincible. Even 
Australia is actively threatened. 

The U. S. Navy, apart from having 
participated in one highly successful 
engagement in the Western Pacific, 
has done little, so far as recorded. 
Apparently the enemy still dominates 
the Pacific, absolutely barring the 
transportation of re-enforcements to 
the Philippines. Repeated sinkings of 
U. S. tankers along the Atlantic Coast 
have been supplemented by damaging 
attacks upon our vastly important oil 
refineries off Venezuela. 

India is direly threatened. There is 
no guarantee that the enemy will not 
become masters of the whole theater 
of war throughout that far-flung sec- 
tion of the world. 


We Can Take It IF WE Have To 




















Courtesy N. Y. Tribune, Inc. 


The British have been driven back 
in North Africa—notwithstanding 
Prime Minister Churchill’s emphatic 
statement weeks and weeks ago that 
the British people could count upon 
further victories there. 

“Rule, Britannia, Britannia rules 
the waves” is one of Britain’s proud- 
est song-boasts. How humiliating and 
galling, therefore, was the defi thrown 
down by Germany, when her two 
mightiest battleships steamed through 
the Straits of Dover without being 
sunk, an episode in distressing con- 
trast with the quick destruction of two 
of Britain’s foremost warships by Jap- 
anese aircraft near Singapore. 

In addition to General MacArthur's 
extraordinarily heroic stand in the 
Philippines, almost the only bright fea- 
ture of the globular war picture has 
been Russia’s continued rolling back 
of the Nazis along the greater part of 
a thousand-mile front. Calm reflection 
would impel the conclusion that Rus- 
sia’s persistent slaughter of Hitler’s 
best troops largely atones for the seri- 
ous setbacks the democracies have sus- 
tained elsewhere. 


Briefly: There is no sign yet that the 
tide of battle is turning in favor of the 
United States. There is, rather, every 
ground for fear that much worse news 
will come before America’s overwhelm- 
ing might overmatches that of her 
enemies. 

But at last America is aroused, at 
last we are beginning to witness some- 
thing approaching all-out war produc- 
tion, at last there is some basis for 
hopefulness that, in time, we will prove 
able to turn the tide. President Roose- 
velt has given Donald Nelson unfet- 
tered freedom to get results, and Don- 
ald Nelson is measuring up most prom- 
isingly. 
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LOWER PRICES 


-MADE BY IMAGINEERING 





_ Is deep significance in the fact that the price 
trend of Alcoa Aluminum is in reverse. 

As a cold fact, it means that much Imagineering has 
been at work, driving so hard at costs and processes 
that in the face of, all conditions, the price of ingot 
aluminum could be reduced from 20c to 15¢ a pound. 

As an achievement, it saves the Government, our only 
customer now, many millions of dollars a year. 

As a tool for the future, that price trend has amazing 
possibilities. The things peacetime America will want to 
do will have to be done cheaply. The things peacetime 


America will have to sell—in order to provide jobs for 


ALCOA 


RIPE FOR IMAGINEERING 


all—will have to be made cheaply. Here is a price 
trend that cuts through the whole structure of materials. 

What an opportunity for Imagineering, for letting 
your imagination soar and then engineering it down to 
earth. We coined the word to describe what industry 
can be doing about the future. 

We have driven the price of Alcoa Aluminum down 
to provide one grand material to work with. 

And we are prepared to work with you, however 
you may suggest. 

ALUMINUM CoMmPANY OF America, 1981 Gulf Build- 


ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALUMINUM 
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Fact and Comment (Continued from page 7) 


Union, Not Government, Is Boss 


“You seem well decorated,” I observed to a work- 
man making a delivery at my office. His cap was 
studded with an assortment of campaign-looking but- 
tons, a small shield and other geegaws. “This,” he said 
rather proudly, doffing his cap and pointing to one of 
his many ornaments, “is my union button.” | evinced 
interest. “The union gives you a button each month 
to show that you have paid your dues.” “How much?” 
I asked. “We pay $2 a month.” “What union?” In a 
tone suggesting that I should have known, he shot 
back: “Teamsters.” 

He proceeded to convey this information: By wear- 
ing the button received each month on payment of the 
$2, he avoided all risk of being prevented from mak- 
ing deliveries. If he—or any other teamster—tried to 
make a delivery at public markets or a lot of other 
places, without having a union button displayed, he 
would be out of luck. Non-union teamsters cannot 
enter, therefore cannot deliver anything. 

Smiling, | remarked: “I thought the City Govern- 
ment ran the City, that the Federal Government was 
boss of us all.” 

Rather indignantly, he chided me: “No! The union 
is the boss!” 

I ventured: “Isn’t this a free country?” 

Casting a quizzical, contemptuous glance as he pre- 
pared to walk away, his parting shot was: “The union 
is the boss.” 


Is he mistaken? Or is he not? 


* 
Grouchiness throws grit in the gear 
of any organization. 
7 


Should Employers Run Unions ? 


A determined effort is under way in certain unions 
to gain an equal voice with managements in running 
industrial enterprises. The lead has been taken by 
CIO officials in the automotive field. They have re- 
peatedly demanded that the Federal Government ac- 
cord them authority co-equal with automobile execu- 
tives in managing this vastly-important industry—al- 
though they have graciously consented to having the 
Government also represented: Three executives, three 
unioneers, three Government representatives is, spe- 
cifically, what labor leaders have prescribed. 

But have you read or heard of the CIO or any 
other labor organization suggesting that unions be 
run on a similar basis, that employers have as much 
authority as labor in administrating their affairs? 
How do you think such a proposal would be received? 
Wouldn’t it be scoffed at, ridiculed, scorned? 


Yet would there not be just as much justification 
for the one as for the other? If labor is entitled to 
equal voice in managing industry why wouldn’t em- 
ployers be entitled to equal voice in managing unions? 

The mere asking of this question exposes the fallacy 
of the whole lopsided idea. 

Labor leaders have been so kowtowed to, so fawned 
upon, so coddled by vote-seeking politicians, from top 
to bottom, that perhaps we should not blame them for 
having imbibed the notion that they are a privileged 
class, that they must not be subjected to equality be- 
fore the law and before governmental legal tribunals 
or any governmental agencies whatsoever. Hasn’t 
Washington given labor leaders every reason to con- 
clude that they can, with impunity, refuse to accept 
any official ruling but that all such rulings are binding 
upon employers? 

So, instead of attributing responsibility for their 
arbitrary attitude to labor leaders, let us place the re- 
sponsibility where it fundamentally belongs. 


* 
Ideas oftentimes are the ore from 
which comes gold. 
* 


Salesmen, Don't Overdo Expenses 


The first time I heard a sales manager talk about 
“swindle sheets” I didn’t know what he meant. I have 
learned since: The term is applied to the expense ac- 
counts of salesmen who indulge in chiseling. Not a few 
traveling salesmen who rolled up satisfactory orders 
have been let out solely because the management could 
rot reconcile their expense charges with scrupulous 
honesty, integrity, because not a fine enough line was 
drawn between “mine and thine.” 

Today’s conditions impose upon salesmen the obliga- 
tion to be punctiliously careful to keep down their cost 
to their concern. In almost every line total volume of 
orders booked is destined to diminish. Quarterly state- 
ments of corporations loaded with war orders abound 
with enormous gains in gross business done, but with 
no corresponding gains in net profits. Rank-and-file 
salesmen, generally speaking, have had nothing what- 
soever to do with booking governmental contracts. 

The wise salesman will curb his costs, will restrict 
his outlays, will rather under-state than over-state his 
expenses. 

* 
Inspiring: Few methods of today will be 
in vogue fifty years hence. 
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INSURANCE 


THE HOM COMPANY 


NEW YORK 








STATEMENT + DECEMBER 31, 1941 


Admitted Assets 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies . $ 24,287,805.05 

























Bonds and Stocks . 85,493,204.48 
First Mortgage Loans 365,492.00 
Real Estate it ak eae 3,841,678.13 
Premiums uncollected, less than 90 days due 8,257,964.53 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses 1,512,109.67 
Other Admitted Assets 218,518.25 
$123,976,772.11 
Liabilities 
Capital Stock pot $15,000,000.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 59,351,273.00 
Reserve for Losses 9,658,743.00 
Reserve for Taxes . + 2,350,000.00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts 667,419.82 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties . 127,883.25 
Reserve to Adjust Security Valuations . 531,600.00* 
NET SURPLUS . 36,289,853.04 
$123.976.772.11 
*Represents the difference between total values carried in Assets for all Bonds and Stocks 
owned on basis prescribed by National Association of Insurance Commissioners and total 
values based on December 31, 1941 actual market quotations. 
Securities carried at $3,126,823.00 and cash $50,000.00 in the above Statement are 
deposited as required by law. 
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GREAT PYRAMID 
PROPHECIES 


Is This Wisdom Lost? 


TAT. the aneiente gifted with strange 

powers of foresight? Their predictions 
have startled the scientific world, Astound: 
ing le the revelation that they possessed a 
secret widom lor the martery of life whieh 
hase heen preserved throughout the ages. 
You may learn how to share thie heritage of 
knowledge, Write for the fascinating free 
Realed Nook, Address) Serihe #.G,X, 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
Nan Jose (AMORG) Calilornia 


























DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one dol- 
lar ($1.00) per share on the outstand- 
ing common stock, payable March 14, 
1942, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business February 28, 1942. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 











*CANADA DRY” 


Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, a Dela- 
ware Corporation, held January 27, 1942, a divi 
dend of fifteen centa (15¢) per share was declared, 
payable March 9, 1942, to stockholders of record 
at the cloxe of business, February 24, 1942, 


W. J, WILLIAMS, Secretary 


© CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
The firat quarter Interim dividend of 
fifty cents (50¢) per share on the com- 
mon stock of this Company has been 
declared payable March 16, 1942, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 25, 1942. Books will 
not close 


J. B. JEFPRESS, JR., Treaswrer 


E. |. bu PonT DE NEMouRS 
& COMPANY 


Witminoton, Detaware: February 16, 1942 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12 a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable April 25, 1942, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business oa 
are 10, 1942; also $1.25 a share, as the first 
“interim” dividend for 1942, on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable March 14, 1942, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
oa February 24, 1942. 

W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 
































Your dividend notice in Forses 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to yout company. 
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Time has come to consider the buying side. Although the D-J industrial was 
unable to make suggested sidewise movement along 110-line and has now broken 
the 105.52 low of Dec. 24, there are definite signs that the bottom is not far off. 
Experience teaches that those who try to cut things too fine generally miss out. 

Pattern of swings may be like this: Down close to 103 on current dip; then 
rally to midway between 106-107; and then a final drop close to 99. Latest 
decline from 110-line to just under 105 has gone too far to look like a false 


move. But in final stages of sell-off, markets are tricky 


often it proves unwise 


to count on full correction of previous upturn. 

On general principles it is better, | believe, to abandon attempts to set accu: 
rate limits at this stage and to consider, instead, that entire area from 105 down 
to 99 is a buying zone, for scale-down accumulation of favored stocks. If low 


is eventually made around 99, rally to 120-121 should follow. 


-J. G. Doniey 





Congratulations 


J. Benton Jones has been appointed 
superintendent of the New York divi- 
sion of Pennsylvania Railroad. 

John Q. Adams, of Chicago, and 
Robert V. Fleming, of Washington, 
have been elected public governors of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

Roy B. White, president of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad, has been elect- 
ed chairman of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Railway, succeeding Dan- 
iel Willard, who declined re-election. 

Alexander E. Patterson, executive 
vice-president of The Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., has been elected a trustee 
of the company. Stuart F. Silloway 
has been elected treasurer. 

H. Donald Campbell, president of 
Chase National Bank, New York, has 
been elected a director of Western 
Union Telegraph. 

Don R. Berlin, who designed the 
Curtiss P-40 pursuit plane, will serve 
as aeronautical engineer on the staff 
of O. E. Hunt, vice-president in charge 


of General Motors aviation activities. 

John A. Stephens and Roger M. 
Blough have been elected directors and 
members of the executive committee 
of U.S. Steel Corp. of Delaware. 

Charles S. McCain, president of Dil- 
lon, Read & Co.; Frank K. Houston. 
president of Chemical National Bank. 
and W, C. Langley, president of W. C. 
Langley & Co., have been elected di- 
rectors of Aetna Insurance Co. 

E. E. Aldous has been elected presi- 
dent of Scully Steel Products Co., of 
Chicago, a U. S. Steel subsidiary. 

Robert Shannon has been elected 
president and George K. Throckmorton 
chairman of the executive committee 
of RCA Manufacturing Co. 

Henry S. Wingate has been elected 
a director of International Nickel Co. 

H. S. Eberhard has been elected a 
vice-president of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Gen. Robert E. Wood and Howard 
L. Hyde have been elected directors of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Stocks to Watch 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


OLLOWING very bad war news, 

doubtless further bad news will 
come during the next few months. 
Hence it is not possible to predict how 
much liquidation in the stock market 
will develop. The military situation ad- 
mittedly is extremely grave. 

When Singapore fell, the Dow-Jones 
industrial averages were at 106, the 
level reached when Hawaii was at- 
tacked. During the past two years, the 
averages declined considerably on 
three distinct occasions: (1) When 
France gave up; (2) when Crete was 
lost; (3) when the Japs attacked Ha- 
waii. 

With probable further depressing 
news overhanging the market, it can- 
not be foretold just when a change for 
the better will come. There is an old 
rule in Wall Street, “Buy the stock that 
won't go down in a bear market; it 
will lead the next rise.” 

It will be noted that, while the aver- 
ages were lower when Hawaii was at- 
tacked than when France surrendered, 
the stocks listed below were higher. 

A little investigation and reflection 
on the dividends, earnings and finan- 
cial condition of these companies, the 
industries they are in, etc., will pro- 
vide some reason for the market action 
of these stocks. Their post-war outlook 
generally appears good. 

ol Rd Hawal- Sing- 


France Crete fan apere 
Name of Stock gave up was lost Low Low 


(D-J ind. averages)..110 115 106 106 
Allied Mills ........ 10 1] ll 13 
Am. Agri. Chemical.. 12 14 19 22 
Case Threshing .39 +4 #59 ~ 64 


oe 13 18 19 22 
Int. Harvester ...... 38 43 42 49 
Va.-Car. Chem. pref.. 14 19 18 26 
0 Se 20 28 33 39 
Paramount Pictures.. 4 10 ll 14 
MMI cic ucsces 13 18 16 18 
Bohn Aluminum .... 19 25 26 26 
Borg-Warner ....... oS 8.2 -@ 
Mack Trucks ....... a i aa: 
Archer Daniels ..... 2. oe oe 


Lehigh Port. Cement 15 19 21 22 
Lone Star Cement... 27. 35 38 40 


Corn Products ...... 4 4 45 ~= 52 
Kroger Grocery ..... 23 4% 24 27 
Safeway Stores ..... 34463 6400 6=640 


Switt @Co.......... 17 19 20 24 
Endicott-Johnson ... 35 39 41 48 
American Metals ... 12 15 18 21 
American Smelting... 30 34 33 39 
Anaconda Copper... 18 22 22 26 
Cerro de Pasco...... 22 27 25 28 
Bs FUE coceueces 19 22 23 26 
Kennecott Copper... 24 31 30 33 
Standard Oil of N.J. 29 33 38 39 


Int. Paper pref...... 40 57 51 57 
po ee 13 20 21 32 
Great Northern pref. 15 22 18 23 
Greyhound ......... 9 9 10 1] 


Atlantic Coast Line.. 9 13 17 23 
Louisville & Nashville 38 60 61 67 
Southeast’rn Greyh’nd 10 13 14 15 
Southern Ry. pref... 13 19 27 31 
Am. Car & Foundry. 18 23 24 30 
Atlantic, Gulf & W.I. 8 13 28 22 
Int. Merc. Marine... 5 6 8 10 
N. Y. Shipbuilding.. 15 24 23 25 


a eer 42 49 47 50 
Wheeling Steel...... 18 21 21 25 
Youngstown Sheet & 

MRS dioinas araster 26 30 29 33 


Am. Crystal Sugar... 8 9 16 20 
Am. Sugar Refining.. 12 13 14 18 
Great Western Sugar 18 20 23 26 
Holly Sugar ........ 8 9 13 17 
Am. Woolen pref.... 25 51 63 71 
Bigelow-Sanford .... 14 23 20 21 
Burlington Mills .... 12 15 15 18 
Pacific Mills ....... 8 ll 13 16 
Am. Sumatra Tobacco 11 ll 15 19 
Peoples Gas of Chi... 23 37 43 45 
Chicago Pneum. Tool 8 9 13 15 
U.S. Hoffman Mchy. 2 4 5 6 
Worthington Pump .. 13 16 16 19 
Am. Laundry Mach.. 13 16 17 20 
Pepperell Mfg....... 53 79 «=6©83—s«8S 
Singer Mfg. ........ 100 102 126 141 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Business Booklets 


YOu WILL find new ideas in business 
management and equipment in the fol- 
lowing new booklets and catalogs. 
Write to the companies listed for free 
copies. 


How to Mair a Letter. Deals with a 
business custom that you may not have 
thought much about. Contrasts the old- 
fashioned stick-on postage way and the 
modern, improved way. Pitney-Bowes Postage 
Meter Co., Walnut & Pacific Sts., Stamford, 


Conn. 


THe New Resin Bonpep Piywoop. Inter- 
esting facts and figures concerning its man- 
ufacture and its uses. Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals, Inc., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Derenp Your Goopwitt. Any executive 
planning a house magazine will find this 
booklet very helpful. The Jaqua Co., 101 
Garden St., S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SOLUTIONS TO YouR TRANSPARENT ENCLO- 
sURE Prosiems. Of Special interest to the 
aviation industry, this booklet tells how 
transparent plastic sections for airplanes are 
made and outlines the physical properties 
of “lucite” methyl methacrylate resin. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


CEMENT AND CoNcRETE REFERENCE Book. 
Facts concerning portland cement and its 
uses in the form of concrete. Portland Ce- 
ment Association, 33 West Grand Ave., Chi- 
cago, Il. 


Air Repuction—A QuartTeR CENTURY OF 
Procress. A detailed description of the ac- 
tivities of the five companies which com- 
prise Air Reduction Co.—the methods, the 
markets and the nature of the business. Air 
Reduction Sales Co., Lincoln Building, New 
York, N. Y. 


PATENT BACKGROUND FOR ENGINEERS. De- 
signed primarily for engineers and execu- 
tives who deal with inventions and patent 
problems. Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


PLexicLas Fasricatinc Manua.. A de- 
scription of the methods and machines that 
have proved best in the manufacture of 
Plexiglas. Rohm & Haas Co., Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rorgotocy. A collection of wire rope 
users’ experiences plus a science of wire 


rope application. Macwhyte Co., Kenosha, 
Wis. 


Evectric Strain Gaces. Describes elec- 
tric gages available for measuring mechani- 
cal strains in an interesting and easily un- 
derstandable manner. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Band AND Brock Russer Tracks. Dis- 
cusses the principles of both the band and 
block type of tracks for vehicles, illustrates 
their differences and tells their advantages 
over the steel crawler type of track. The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


(Please mention Forsess) 
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“The best teachers of humanity are the 
lives of great men.’ —C. H. Fowler. 


To Get Ahead- 


get better acquainted with the lives of 
America’s foremost business leaders. 


“Little Bits About Big Men” by 
B. C. Fores, ace business biographer 
of our age, brings you hundreds of 
intimate items from the lives of out- 
standing business leaders, statesmen 
and men high in public life. 


You'll find page after page of lively 
material that’s good reading and good 
for you! Nothing we have published 
in recent years can match the enter- 
taining yet enlightening qualities of 
these arresting incidents gleaned from 
the author’s wide personal acquaint- 
ance with yesterday’s and today’s busi- 
ness leaders. 


We defy you to open this book with- 
out wanting a copy handy for those 
moments when you need inspiration 
and cheer. 


Many readers have found this book 
so stimulating they quickly ordered ex- 
tra copies for others. 


“Upon my arrival 
home last night I 
received your book. 
I only had a chance 
to read a dozen 
pages but there are 
so many construc- 
tive thoughts, I 
want two more 
copies immediately 
to be used as gifts.” 


ii . W., Jr. 

ilwaukee, Wis. 
“I would like to 
have 12 copies to 


give to my em- 
ployees.”’ 


Decatur, ‘mM. 


“Am so pleased 
with my copy, I 
want another for a 
gift.”’ 
B.C. F., 
Hickory, N. C. 


Remit $2.50 Now and Your Copy 
Will Be Autographed by 
B.C. FORBES 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC. 3-1 
120 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 

Please send me a copy of “Little Bits About 
Big Men” by B. C. FORBES. I will pay postman 
$2.50 plus a few cents postage. It is understood 
that I may read and use this book for 5 days and 
return it for complete refund if for any reason 
it does not come up to my expectations. 


Check here if you enclose $2.50. In that case 

. C. FORBES will personally autograph your 

copy end we will fer postage. Same refund privi- 

lege, of course. (Ii N. Y. C. resident, please add 
for Seles Tax.) 
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$ $ IN INVENTIONS 





Previews of Newest Products 


LABELS WITHOUT PAPER 

A new and improved machine for 
the application of labels directly to 
bottles, cans, jars, tumblers and similar 
containers, eliminates the paper label, 
conserves paper. 

This new, economical device, capa- 
ble of printing from one to four colors, 
employs no set type, zinc plates, etc. 
Only two inexpensive synthetic plates 
for each color are used. A special cold 
color ink, anti-acid, non-corrosive and 
anti-alkali, enables each color to hard- 
en perfectly and instantly, the an- 
nouncement says, thus permitting the 
colors to be superimposed. 

Permanent labeling, or labeling with 
washable inks for containers not to be 
re-used, is possible. Size of the con- 
tainers may vary from 2” to 14” in 
length and from 2” to 5” in diameter. 
Production is from 50 to 100 articles 
a minute, and this rate can be doubled 
with a two-track machine. (“Kolo- 
print.” Maker: Designers for Industry, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio.) 


SIMPLIFIED MACHINE TOOL 


Manufacturers engaged in war pro- 
duction will be interested in a new six- 
inch vertical automatic chucking ma- 
chine designed to speed production. 

Simplified so that unskilled labor 
can produce precision work with only 
a few hours’ practice, this new ma- 
chine tool will turn and face, or bore 
and face, or contour and dome in one 
simultaneous operation, the manufac- 
turer says. The electrically operated 
and controlled hydraulic feed has a 
single lever control. The operator sim- 
ply loads and moves the lever up. 
From that point on, the complete cycle 
of work is automatic. A single oper- 
ator, the maker claims, can handle two 
or more machines efficiently. (“Chuck- 
ing Machine.” Maker: Nylen Products 
Co., Saint Joseph, Mich.) 


RUST PREVENTION 

Fingerprints on __highly-polished, 
high-precision metal parts may cause 
a source of corrosion and result in a 
high percentage of rejections on final 
inspection. To eliminate perspiration 
corrosion and other forms of rusting, 
a new cream has been developed. 

The worker applies the cream, non- 


toxic and harmless to the skin, to his 
hands before touching any part of an 
article to be machined or processed, 
thus enabling free handling of the met. 
al throughout the machining operation 
without gloves. (“Ply-Rustex.” Maker: 
The Milburn Co., Detroit, Mich.) 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTE 


Makers of hand stamps, logotypes, 
stamping sets and similar articles made 
from crude rubber, the use of which js 
now prohibited, can keep their plants 
operating by using new substitute ma- 
terials, compounds made from Ameri- 
pol, a synthetic rubber, and reclaim 
rubber. (“Compounds.” Maker: The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio.) 


COMPACT FURNACES 


A new line of small, compact, auto- 
matic furnaces—one oil-fired and three 
gas-fired—is designed primarily for 
small homes and defense housing. 

The smallest of the gas-fired models 
requires less than 34 sq. ft. of floor 
space, stands only a little over 4 ft. 
high, can be installed in out of the 
way corners, hallways or even closets. 

The gas-fired units have replaceable 
filters that remove dust and dirt; auto- 
matic fan control to prevent circula- 
tion of cool air at the start of the heat- 
ing cycle; gasketed joints, cutting the 
possibility of flue gas leaks and assur- 
ing safe operation, and a regulator that 
insures steady gas pressure to the main 
burners. 

The new oil-fired unit utilizes the 
well-known atomization and combus- 
tion process, requires less than 6 sq. ft. 
of floor space. (“Packaged Furnaces.” 
Maker: General Electric Co., 570 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


DEATH TO DUST 


An improved respirator, designed to 
protect the lungs of national defense 
and other workers exposed to dust, is 
now available. The respirator weighs 
only an ounce and a half, but excludes 
particles as small as a micron 1/25,000 
of an inch! (“Dust Mask.” Maker: The 
American Optical Co., Southbridge 
Mass.) —Gerorce WoLr. 


Please mention ForsBes when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 
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three main groups: 

By the Administration, 
notably the Commander-in-Chief 
(President Roosevelt), the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

By the officers in active com- 
mand of our War, our Naval, 

i our Air Forces. 

{ By those charged with the re- 
sponsibility of procuring arma- 
ments, munitions, all materials, 
all machinery to equip our fight- 
ing forces—now headed by the 
War Production Board. 

Also, much is dependent upon 
the output achievements of our lead- 
ing industrial enterprises and other 
manufacturers. 

Let us not here attempt to appraise 
the foresight or performance of the 
Administration, the civilian heads of 
the War and Navy Departments, or the 
highest-up officers at Washington. 

What I want to emphasize is the con- 
tribution willingly made by industry 
and business, in'the form of their best 
brains, to insure adequate organization 
and output of the nation’s mass pro- 
ductive power. Never before has the 
world seen such a galaxy of practical 
business brains as now exists at Wash- 
ington. So far as known, not one cor- 
poration or institution has refused any 
call made by the Government for the 
services of any executive or executives. 
Latest reports are that there are at 
Washington some 300 dollar-a-year 
men wrestling with war problems. 

I have attempted to obtain a list of 
outstanding men of affairs released by 
their business organizations to devote 
their entire time to serving the coun- 
try. While it is far from complete, it 
is comprehensive enough to suggest 
how widespread has been the comman- 
deering of top-notch business execu- 
. tives. 

Most, though not all of them, are 
headquartered at Washington. 

The following compilation of these 
business leaders names the concerns 
with which they were formerly or still 
are connected—some of them are on 
leave of absence, others have severed 
themselves completely from their pre- 
vious connections: 

Donald M. Nelson, Sears, Roebuck. 

William L. Batt, SKF Industries. 

James S. Knowlson, Stewart-Warner. 

William H. Harrison, American Tel. 
& Tel. 


Douglas C. MacKeachie, A. & P. 
Tea Co. 


4 HE war is being run here by 














Philip D. Reed 
Bureau Chief, In- 


dustry Operations 
Div., WPB 


Clarence Francis 


Assistant to Jesse 
Jones, Federal Loan 


Administration 





William E. Levis 
Lend-Lease Admin- 
istration 


John Hertz 


Special Assistant to 
Under-Secretary of 
War Patterson 


William S. Knudsen, General Motors. 

Philip D. Reed, General Electric. 

Clarence Francis, General Foods. 

Lewis W. Douglas, Mutual Life Ins., 
A 

W. Averell Harriman, Brown Bros. 
Harriman & Co. 

John D. Hertz, Lehman Brothers. 

William E. Levis, Owens-Illinois 
Glass. 

E. F. Johnson, General Motors. 

Edmund S. Chapman, Chrysler. 

Joseph C. Rovensky, Chase National 
Bank. 

John R. Kimberly, Kimberly-Clark. 

Alfred A. Stickler, National Dairy 
Products. 

John P. Sanger, U. S. Gypsum Corp. 


Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., Pitney- 
Bowes. 

Don Francisco, Lord & Thomas. 

Lessing J. Rosenwald, Sears, 
Roebuck. 

E. R. Stettinius, U. S. Steel. 

John J. Hall, American Radi- 
ator & Standard Sanitary. 

T. Spencer Shore. General Tire 
& Rubber. 

Sidney J. Weinberg, Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. 

Gene Herz, Englander Spring 
Bed Co. 

Amory Doughton, 
Glass. 

Arthur Newhall, Talon, Inc. 

_ Ernest C. Kanzler, Universal Credit 


Corning 


Co. (Ford). 


Gerard Swope, General Electric. 


Merrill C. Meigs, Chicago Herald- 


American. 


Ralph J. DeMotte, Sears, Roebuck. 
Frank B. Bell, Edgewater Steel. 
A. J. Browning, United Wall Paper. 
Hiram S. Brown, Radio Pictures. 
William M. Bristol, Jr., Bristol- 


Myers. 


James G. Stahlman, Nashville Ban- 


ner. 


Allen Grover, Time, Inc. 

Howard W. Dunbar, Norton Co. 

Barry Bingham, Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 

Frank H. Carman, Armstrong Cork. 

Frank Mason, National Broadcast- 
ing. 

William B. Lewis, Columbia Broad- 
casting. 

Irving J. Reuter, Buick. 

George M. Moffett, Corn Products 
Refining. 

Frank E. Spencer, Crucible Steel. 

Dale Purves, John B. Stetson Co. 

John S. Timmons, Philco. 

Oscar Grothe, White Sewing Ma- 


chine. 


Charles A. Simmons, Simmons Ma- 
chine Tools. 


A. J. O’Leary, Lukens Steel. 
Frederic Ecker, Metropolitan Life. 


Sidney Buckley, Shepard, Niles, 
Crane & Hoist Corp. 


The record of business men em- 
ployed at Washington has not, thus 
far, suffered in comparison with the 
record of official Washington—or, for 
that matter, with the record of union- 
ized labor. My conviction is that the 
representatives of industry and busi- 
ness will continue to give at least as 
creditable an account of themselves as 
any other group—perhaps better. 

—B. C.F. 
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New Materials Come 
to U. S. Rescue 
(Continued from page 13) 


growing in Brazil, Venezuela and oth- 
er parts of South America. They have 
an aromatic odor, combining that of 
nutmeg and sassafras, and a spicy pun- 
gent taste. The beans contain a butter- 
like fatty substance and a volatile oil, 
but the incision of the trees produces 
the native laurel or sassafras oil. In 
South America the seeds are used as 
substitutes for nutmeg, and the oil is 
good for medical uses, especially rheu- 
matism and gout, and in Brazil are 
also used for treatment of dyspepsia 
and dysentery. 

There are many other trees which 
will supply us with strategic materials, 
foods, oils and hardwood, which will 
have to be developed, their production 
or the harvesting of their trunks, 
barks, seeds or saps organized, trans- 
portation provided for. Present quali- 
ties will have to be bettered and pres- 
ent quantities increased. But the for- 
ests of Latin America will play a very 
important role both during these days 
of our strife and emergency and dur- 
ing the peace which will follow. For 
the more we develop these materials 
and resources, the more we analyze 
and use them and become acquainted 
with their characteristics, qualities and 
drawbacks, the greater will be their 
later use and adaptability in our peace- 
time industry, our commerce and our 
financial relations with the countries 
exporting them to us. 








Five Ways to Speed 


War Production 


(Continued from page 9) 


“Thirty-five hand polishers were elimi- 
nated. The company, working with the 
men’s research committee, agreed to 
keep the displaced men on jobs until 
regular posts opened up, charging their 
wages to the original installation cost 
of the machine. In five and a half 
months, regular jobs were found for 
all 35.” 

In another plant, he reported, 17 
men were to be displaced by a tech- 
nical improvement. Warned six months 
ahead, they learned new jobs, and 
three months after the change was 
made, all had been absorbed in the 


company’s regular working force. 
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Union executives have a file of case 
histories as long as the average indus- 
trial engineer’s, and they like to cite 
them as evidence of what can come 
from joint use of tools that bring 
efficiency. 

That of the Pittsburgh Water Heater 
Corp. is typical. Cited by the SWOC, 
it shows that its production record 
went up 27.50% between 1937 and 
1940 while annual wages went up 30%. 

But union men and their employers 
have no corner on these techniques and 
are not alone in the enjoyment of their 
benefits. 

When the management-labor con- 
ference was under way in Washington, 
Charles R. Hook, former chairman of 
the Board of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, frequently spoke for 
employers, voicing their opposition to 
anything resembling a closed shop. 





Yet his vast American Rolling Milj 
Co., with one of the model scientific 
management systems of the coun 
never lost 15 minutes because of labor 
trouble in its 40 years of operation, 
And workers like its operation so well 
that they rebuffed the CIO in Middle. 
town, Ohio; and voted it down in But. 
ler, Pa., so decisively that the union 
itself shied away from a company in. 
vitation to take a ballot in Ashland, Ky. 

Such records are the reason why the 
National Defense Mediation Board ip. 
creasingly last Fall asked some plant 
owners to employ consulting engineers 
to install efficiency systems—that they 
might increase war production and 
achieve a happier working force. 

Their techniques give reality and 
practical effect to labor-management 
co-operation. The only requirement is 
sincerity and mutual confidence. 


Air-Conditioning Goes to War 


On Two Fronts 


HARDLY a day goes by that air-condi- 
tioning is not put to some new task— 
on the fighting fronts, as well as in our 
factories, shops and offices. 

Not only tanks, but also mobile 
dark rooms, laboratories and hospitals 
are now air-conditioned. Aboard the 
Navy’s warships, air-conditioning in 
gun turrets removes powder fumes, 
and keeps gun-crew teamwork up to 
par. In submarines, air-conditioning 
is vital, especially for those that must 
submerge in tropical waters. Air-con- 
ditioning is playing an important part 
in the storage of parachutes and mu- 
nitions, too. 

Air-conditioned blast furnaces are 
increasing pig-iron output as much as 
20%, with a 13% saving in coke per 
ton of iron. Indeed, many of our war 
plants could not operate, at least at 
current production rates, were it not 
for “perfect atmosphere.” 

Of course, the blackout (window- 
less) factory would be impractical, if 
not impossible, without air-condition- 
ing. As a matter of fact, air-condi- 
tioning is everywhere stepping up the 
efficiency and morale of workers, as 
well as war production. 

Yes, history may well class air-con- 
ditioning as among the important 
weapons with which America beat the 
totalitarian aggressors. Certainly, air- 
conditioning is almost exclusively a 
product of American inventive genius, 


and no other country has used it to an 
appreciable degree for improving the 
quality (and increasing the quantity) 
of industrial production. It is, we 
might say, an integral part of the 
arsenal of democracy. 


SEEDLINGS 


Container Corp. of America, with a 
large pulp mill in Fernandina, F'la., re- 
cently distributed a million pine seed- 
lings among small landowners— just to 
insure its future supply of pine for 
pulpwood operations. 


FILLER 


Sand mixed with asphalt is claimed 
to be the ideal filler for sandbags, to 
barricade buildings against damage by 
bombs. About 3% of asphalt cement, 
with fine sand, is the exact formula. 


AUTO USER'S GUIDE 


General Motors has just issued a 
booklet, “The Automobile User's 
Guide,” which tells how owners of all 
makes of cars can save gasoline. tires, 
repair bills during the emergency. A 
first-rate job, it is easy to read and has 
lots of interesting illustrations; it 
stresses preventive as against remedial 
service. 


CARBON FROM SAWDUST 


Domestic wood sawdust is now used 
in making activated carbon for Amet!- 
can gas masks. 
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In these days when the destiny of America is imperiled, there is only one kind of 
profit that meets the requirements of these times — Patriotic Profits. 








To help you achieve patriotic profits FORBES, The Interpreter of Business, 
will bring you during its 25th Anniversary Year: 


1. New ideas, new materials, new 4. Trend-detecting material on busi- 
processes, new ways to cut costs, ness and investments. 
reduce waste, increase efficiency, build 
morale. ‘ , 
5. Case studies on how other business 
2. New products in need of producers, men are meeting problems brought 
distributors, salesmen, etc. about by war. 
3. Washington interpretation on how 
to conform with new controls affecting 6. A forum where business men can ex- 
business. change experiences. 


This year, waste is unpatriotic, undemocratic. That’s why so many business men 
are turning to FORBES, The Interpreter of Business. 


i FORBES, The Interpreter of Business 3-1 
a provides one of the mont 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
fertile fields of resourceful ideas Gentlemen: 


Please enter my subscription for period checked below: 


(1 1 Year $4 C] 2 Years $6 0 3 Years $8 
Canadian and Foreign subscriptions $1 a year extra. 


and patriotic profit pointers avail- 


able. Enclosed is remitance of $........ 
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Please check whether subscription is: [] New or () Renewal 
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O Godless, churchless nation can 
hope to long endure. It is defeat- 

ed in all its dreams before its plans for 
power can be executed. I hear people 
question the miracles of Jesus, and yet 
none of us questions the miracles of 
science and invention. I take from my 
desk drawer a little box, that I can put 
into my pocket, and I listen to the voice 
of a human being across the seven 
seas! If this isn’t a miracle I don’t 
know what you would call one! But 
the miracle of God in people’s hearts 
and the miracle of the work of the 
church wherever it stands in this 
world, are facts enough that the church 
must live and carry on, for it is the 
bulwark of all civilization and all hope 
for freedom and liberty in the world. 
—GeorcE MATTHEW ADaMs. 


The big things you can see with one 
eye closed. But keep both eyes wide 
open for the little things. Little things 
mark the great dividing line between 
success and failure. 

—THE FRIENDLY ADVENTURER. 


Ambition is the germ from which all 
growth of nobleness proceeds. 
—T. D. Encuisu. 


Make friends with your creditors, but 
never make creditors of your friends. 
—QUAKER FLAsHEs. 


Many of us do not think of our re- 
ligion in terms of wealth, radiance and 
joy. What a gloomy experience re- 
ligion can be! Many people have just 
enough of it to make them wretched. 
They believe in God enough to fear 
Him, in conscience enough to be both- 
ered by it, in Christ enough to be 
haunted with His demands, and in the 
future life enough to be scared at the 
thought of it. 

—Henry Emerson Fospicx, D.D. 


Swallowing your pride won't give 
you indigestion. —Mack Cup. 
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LIFE 


Such as are thy habitual thoughts, 
such also will be the character of thy 
soul—for the soul is dyed by the 
thoughts. Dye it then, with a continu- 
ous series of such thoughts as these— 
that where a man can live, there if he 
will, he can also live well. 

—Marcus ANTONINUS. 


No man regrets the flight of time 
like the one who fails to improve it. 
—ELBertT HuBBARD. 


Anyone who stops learning is old, 
whether this happens at twenty or 
eighty. Anyone who keeps on learning 
not only remains young, but becomes 
constantly more valuable regardless of 
physical capacity. —Harvey ULLMaN. 


An emergency is only the result of 
lack of intelligent preparation. 
—Mopern SELLING. 


Whoever is out of patience, is out 
of possession of his soul. 
—Lorp Bacon. 


Acquire good physique and mental 
robustness which comes from fresh air, 
sound and plain food, constant and 
compelling attention to waste matter, 
proper and peaceful sleep, and concen- 
tration on true religion, ethics, art and 
literature. —FIsHER. 


TAM S&BMMRMMMS. 


A Text 


They helped every one his 
neighbor; and every one 
said to his brother, be of 
good courage.—Isa1AH 41:6. 


Sent in by J. A. Mills, Nashville, 
Tenn. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 
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Your Job 


Wherever you’re working—in office or 
shop, 

And however far you may be from the 
top— 

And though you may think you are 
treading the mill, 

Don’t ever belittle the job that you fill! 

For however little your job may ap. 
pear— 

You’re just as important as some little 
gear 

That meshes with others in some big 
machine, 

That helps keep it going—though nev. 
er is seen. 


They could do without you—we'll have 
to admit, 

But business keeps on, when the big 
fellows quit! 

And always remember, my lad, if you 
can, 

The job’s more important (oh yes) 
than the man! 

So if it’s your hope to stay off the shelf, 

Think more of your job than you do 
of yourself. 


Your job is important—don’t think it 
is not, 

So try hard to give it the best that 
you've got! 

And don’t think ever you’re of little 
account— 

Remember, you’re part of the total 
amount. 

If they didn’t need you, you wouldn’t 
be there— 

So, always, my lad, keep your chin 
in the air. 

A digger of ditches, mechanic, or 
clerk— 

Think well of your Company, 

Yourself, and your Work. 


—YouncsTown SHEET & Tuse Co. 
BULLETIN. 


The hope of democracy is to keep 
its ideals within the moral order, to 
seek its ends only through righteous- 
ness and justice. The whole life of 
mankind shows that this is the divine 
will and that that is according to the 
moral laws of life. It is true of the 
nation and of all great activities with- 
in the nation. They must not be al- 
lowed to get off a moral base. 


—MInotT Simons. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
638 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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r | NHE sharp-eyed gambler who 
\ \ . rode the palatial river pack- 
RW) ‘ 
\ N wry ets of other days has disappeared 
all rr. 
all | = 


along with the traffic hazards of 


early river transportation. 







Government engineers have 
transformed the rivers of the Mississippi 
system into dependable channels on which 
up-stream and down-stream navigation are 
equally effective. Huge tows propelled by 
powerful modern tow-boats leave loading 
points on regular, almost daily schedules and 
arrive at destination with equal regularity. 
Approximately 100,000,000 tons of freight 
was so transported in 1941. River transporta- 
tion on the Mississippi system is more active 


than ever before — but Gambling is Out. 





AMERICAN BARGE LINE CO. e CAMPBELL TRANSPORTATION CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 





UNION BARGE LINE CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 














WHAT: A girl training men 
to fly for Uncle Sam? 


HE name is Lennox—Peggy Lennox. She’s blonde. She’s pretty. 

She may not look the part of a trainer of fighting men, but— 

She is one of the few women pilots qualified to give instruction 

in the CAA flight training program. And the records at Randolph 

; and Pensacola of the men who learned to fly from Peggy show she’s 

doing a man-sized job of it. She’s turned out pilots for the Army ... 

for the Navy. Peggy is loyal to both arms of the service. Her only 

favorite is the favorite in every branch of the service—Camel ciga- 
| rettes. She says: “It’s always Camels with me—they’re milder.” 


FLYING INSTRUCTOR 

(4 PEGGY LENNOX SAYS: 
“THIS IS THE 

CIGARETTE FOR ME. 


EXTRA MILD_ 
AND THERES 
SOMETHING SO 
CHEERING ABOUT 
} CAMEL'S 
GRAND 
| FLAVOR’ 


bs Yow 
min 
@ “Extra mild,” says Peggy Lennox. 
“Less nicotine in the smoke,” adds the 
student, as they talk it over — over 
Camels in the pilot room above. 
Yes, there is less nicotine in the 
smoke of slower-burning Camels. . . 


tell you why, with smokers in the 
service ...in private life, as well... 
Camels are preferred. 

No, there’s something else...some- 
thing more. Call it flavor, call it plea- 


sure, call it what you will, you'll find 
extramildness...butthatalonedoesn’t it only in Camels. You'll dike it! 







The smoke of slower-burning Camels contains 


28: LESS NICOTINE 


than the average of the 4 other largest-selling 
cigarettes tested—less than any of them—according to 
independent scientific tests of the smoke itself! 


— THE CIGARETTE OF 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS 





Don't let those eyes and that smile fool 
you. When this young lady starts talk- 
ing airplanes—and what it takes to fly 
‘em—brother, you'd listen, too... just 
like these students above. 









She may call you by your first name 
now and then, but when she calls you 
up for that final “check flight,” you'd 
better know your loops inside and out. 
It's strictly regulation with her. 


Yes, and with Instructor Peggy Lennox, 
it's strictly Camels, too. ‘““Mildness is a 
rule with me,” she explains. ‘That 
means slower-burning Camels. There’s 
less nicotine in the smoke.” 


@ BY BURNING 25% 
SLOWER than the average 
of the 4 other largest-selling 
brands tested — slower than 
any of them — Camels also 
give you a smoking plus 
equal, on the average, to 


) 
EXTRA SMOKES 
PER PACK! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C, 











